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A SONG O’ WASHIN’ DISHES. 


dd gone across tem leighbor Duttons, tew borrow his new 


mower, 
An J was jest a-goin to try a-tappin at the doer, 
When F heard some one a-singin in a hearty voice an glad, 


“Dh whustle, an come tew you—eome tew you, my fad, 
my fad.” 


Mal! dusswt move my feet around, you see was 
skeeced, 

Shel see me through the winder, an fnow tew as Jd heared, 

Fur Tm the toughest bachelor that ever had the name, 

d no faith in wimmen (or hadn't, thats the same! ) 


The voice tang clear an hearty, an J couldu't steal away 
Jvc heaved it said o eoecy dog, as he must have his day, 


Aud s J spose with bachelors, TARE its so, J guess, 
Hf you would ask Mehitable, shed fongh and answer “ yes.” 


J stood thece by the door a spell an’ then J jitst peeked in, 
A wond cin why the singin ment with rattlin’ o the tin, 
Then J saw the fairest vision that ever blest fond wishes: 


dt was the fair Mlehitable a washin up the dishes, 


The rattlin’ o the spoons an’ knives made chorus few hee song, 
J stood an peeked an fell in love, J took it hard au’ strong; 
J Loved hee for hee singin through alf-her work and bustle ; 
J put my head in at the door au softly gave a whustle, 


J wish't youd seen Mehitable | she stopped, then blushed and 
stared, 

An then both faughed and scolded, an asked me why J daced, 

J daced «good deaf mor'n than that; au stated aff my wishes, 

J told hee she had stole my heart, while she was washing 
dishes, 


She stared an blushed an stammered some; she told me d 
was mad, 

Aw said that though F whustled once, I couldu't be hee fad, 

Hut just one week to-morcow shelf be made flrs, Long, 

She who stole my heart inticely with hee inoitin song, 


Hee figgee it ain't fash nable, hee bunnet not the newest, | 

He gown of simple calico, but hec heart it is the truest: 

She can't play the pianny, but she can cook foaves an ‘fishes, 

So maidens take a fesson from this Song o IDashin’ Dishes 
—Tsabel Gordon. 
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TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 


KeEepinc HovusE WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. How iT Has 
BEEN Done. How IT May BE DONE AGAIN. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
DOLLARS AND CENTS. 


OLLY reached the end of her first 
month’s housekeeping, and now 
could see exactly where she 
stood, and could plan for the 
coming month to advantage, re- 
ferring to her note book she 
found she had spent 53 cents less 
the second week than the first, 
75 cents less the third, and 60 
cents less the fourth. She had 
therefore in had nearly two dol- 
lars and provisions in the house 
for a couple of days. She had also salad oil, olives, Worces- 
tershire sauce, cooking wine, pepper, salt, mustard, corn meal 
and vinegar, to last a month at least, there was also over a 
pound of coffee left and she would need only three pounds of 
lard in place of five as there was nearly half left, and two in- 
stead of four pounds of coffee. She had therefore that much 
to deduct from her second month’s grocery bill, and several 
additions to make to it, for she had so far, done without many 
articles she liked to have in the house; she found too that 
the twelve pounds of sugar she had allowed must be increased 
to fifteen, twelve granulated, three cut loaf. 
Her order for the grocer stood for the second month thus: 


Three pounds loaf sugar, ‘ 
Twelve pounds sugar, ‘ 96 
Kerosene, . é ‘ I 00 
Capers, (small bottle, jo 
Two pounds of currants, 20 
One pound of Valencia raisins, ° ‘ 14 
One pound of Sultana raisins, . . ‘ 18 
One-half pound of citron, . ‘ 15 
One-half pound of shelled almonds ; . 23 
Gelatine, . 18 
Hominy, . ‘ ‘ 10 
Extract of vanilla, ‘ 25 
Alcohol, ‘ 4 10 
Extract of rose, . 10 
Oil bitter almonds, ‘ 10 
Pickled gherkins, ‘ 35 
2 Cans of peas, (American) . : ‘ 30 
Carrots, Turnipe, o onions, 40 
Parsley, . 5 


Molly had carefully the of all used in 
the past month which had not been grated. As they were 
squeezed, the pulp was scraped out, and then they were 
dropped into a gem jar of salt and water, a handful of salt to 
the quart. She meant to do the same with oranges through 
the winter, and to candy them. A cup of candied lemon or 
orange peel, is a great addition to a fruit cake or to many 


puddings, and as the only cost was the sugar used in candy- 
ing it, she would always keep a good supply in her store 
closet. The alcohol was to make lemon flavoring, and as 
soon as it came, she took a fresh coarse rind lemon, and with 
a sharp knife carefully pared off the yellow as thin as possi- 
ble, this cut into small pieces she put into the alcohol then 
corked it tightly. In two or three weeks this would be very 
fragrant extract of lemon, growing stronger the longer it w:is 
kept. The extract of rose, of vanilla and of almond she 
bought of the druggist, they were much stronger than those 
put up in bottles, and of course very much cheaper, and the 
ten cents’ worth would last months. The extract of rose was 
to take the place of rose water in flavoring cakes or icing, a 
very few drops would suffice. 

“ Now,” thought Molly as she surveyed her new stock of 
provisions, “I can have some variety in dessert and cakes, 
and these little bottles will work wonders in my commissariat. 
Charlotte and I will have a real good time when she comes.” 

“ Charlotte” was Mrs. Welles, and she was to come the 
second week in October, when the hills would be in the full 
glory of autumn color, and Molly was full of anticipation of 
the pleasure in having her old friend in her own house. 

“That alone pays for all the extra care and work of house- 
keeping,” she had said to Harry. “The pleasure of asking 
your friends to your own house instead of some one else’s.”’ 

“Qh, its a paying thing in every way, said Harry. I con- 
fess I’m completely converted.” 

Harry had kept up his little jokes about their housc- 
keeping, had laughed gently over her weekly savings, and 
still more when she told him it was to meet the extra expense 
of visitors. 

“ But Harry,” she had said earnestly, ‘‘we must do that 
you know, or else get just as much behind, as I am now before 
hand. Of course if we were a large family keeping a boun- 
tiful house, one more or less would not need providing for, 
but when just two, are living as well as they know how, on a 
certain sum, that amount will not stretch to take in extra. 
Every one who manages has to calculate so, only perhaps | 
need not have spoken of it. Many things are all right until 
they are spoken and then they do, I confess, sound very small. 
Of course if we cooked a large roast to-day, ate it cold two or 
three, baked once a week several loaves and had large pots 
of weak coffee, half to be thrown away, we should not need 
to provide very much for a visitor, but we aim to live differ- 
ently, and it is only by making one thing fit in-with another 
we can live quite within our means, and be able to welcome a 
visitor without anxiety.” 

Molly was flushed, and her eyes sparkled for she was a 
little wounded. 

“My dearest little woman, you mistook me, I wasn’t laugh- 
ing at the planning at all, I was laughing in admiration at the 
way you steered your little bark so very near the wind, and 
trimmed so very neatly. And to think too how clever you 
were to cut down the table expenses after the first week, witi- 
out my guessing it. I declare I thought I was living quite 
like a prince. I am lost in admiration Molly and feel 
ashamed to be so much better off than most fellows.” 

He spoke in a sort of jesting earnest, and pressed Molly to 
him. She understood him well, the slight cloud lifted, and 
with his arm about her, they went over the month’s accounts 
together. 

“Now do you regret the experiment of housekeeping?” 
she asked when he had congratulated her. 

“No indeed, I don’t. No more boarding for me if I know it.” 

“T am so thankful to hear you say that.” 

“ Now my dear, you’ve had your little innings, listen to mine.” 

“T have twenty dollars a month remember to give an ac- 
count of. You know we set out when we married, with the 
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brave purpose of reserving ten dollars a month for emer- 
gencies, But with board and laundress coming to nearly $90 
and the numberless trifling expenses, car fares, etc., in New 
York, in the whole twelve months we did not save ten dollars.” 

“ | know and it worried me very much, to live right up to 
one’s income seems terrible.” 

Not so terrible in our case because I’m sure of a steadily 
increasing salary, and I propose we do not increase our ex- 
penses for some years to come.” 

“Oh, no indeed! What ever the increase it must be saved 
so long as we have health.” 

Well, I find by living in the country, that drain of small ex- 
penses is avoided, and I actually have $12 in hand.” 

“Oh I am so thankful but—” anxiously, “you have not 
been going without lunch?” 

“ By no means, but I find fruit or a sandwich and glass of 
milk make me as good a lunch as I want and averages ten 
cents a day. 

Harry’s commutation ticket was six dollars a month, three 
only of which had to come from the margin of $20. (It will 
be remembered that the amount they allowed for their rent, 
servants and table was $77. The three dollars saved from 
their old boarding house expense of $80 partly paid the com- 
mutation ticket.) Harry had therefore limited his personal 
expenses to five dollars for lunch and newspapers, tobacco, 
etc. Molly was very proud each time she remembered how 
freely he had spent money before their marriage, and how 
cheerfully he had resigned the cigars and expensive luxuries 
that were almost second nature, for her sake. How could 
she grudge any pains that should make his house a little like 
the one he had beenaccustomedto? They had both decided 
to be very economical in dress, and it is astonishing how 
very little will keep up a wardrobe once well supplied, pro- 
vided one does not easily tire of the same garments. Alto- 
gether Molly thought the outlook was bright enough, and 
after thus summing up, they spent a long happy evening 
laying plans. 

“Oh, what is your conclusion about our light handed 
Phyllis, will you keep her?” 

“Oh yes, she certainly is rather exasperating sometimes, and 
Ihave thought it over seriously whether I should take the 
trouble to go on with her or change, but she has some very 
good qualities, she is very clean, and very saving and really 
about cooking very intelligent, outside of the kitchen I can’t 
say much for her, but another might be stupid there too, so 
I think I'll bear the ills I know. 

Marta’s wages were but $10,but Molly had found it abso- 
lutely necessary to hire a woman for two days that Marta 
might see how washing and ironing was to be accomplished 
in this country, which Molly herself knew little about, she 
knew what the result should be, but how to attain it she did 
not know, when the woman came she was careful to profit 
herself. She watched the process and asked the woman a 
dozen questions. 

“It seems to me that Marta rubs enough and works hard 
enough, but nothing looks just right,” she had said as she 
watched the apparently easy movements of Mrs. Hall, who 
was considered an excellent laundress. 

“Lor bless you ma’am it ain’t the rubbin’ with clothes like 
your’n, its the rinsin’, and the washin’ in plenty of water— 
many ov ’em stuff the tub just full of clothes as they can 
pack, and then puddle them all through in a little water one 
side the tub, when its just as easy to have a few bits in at a 
time. Then when their a bilin’, the biler’s chuck full, and no 
room for ’em to scald, and they’re put right out of the bilin’ 
suds into the blue rinse water, ’stead ov bein’ suddled first.” 

“ What is suddled !” 

“ Well just being put into a tub ov clear or near clear water | 


an’ gettin’ the soap out of ’em, then they kin be tossed into 
the rinse.” 

“You think then, its not the labor, but the water?” 

“Stan’s to reason, if the cloes come out of thick water, I 
don’ mean dirty, your cloes wouldn’t make dirty water if you 
was to try, they’ll look thick.” 

This was a great thing for Molly to know, she saw the prin- 
ciple of it, and she knew Marta grudged no work, it was only 
that she did not expend it in the right direction. Less rub- 
bing, but more water, then was no doubt the secret: 

With ironing she learned less. Mrs. Hall’s views on the 
matter being of the Bunsby kind. Molly had been reading 
all she could find in books about it, but she believed a few 
words from a practical laundress would enlighten her more 
than much reading. She had only one clear idea herself, 
and that was that the most beautiful laundry work she had 
ever seen, she had been told was due to long boiling of 
the starch. 

“T boil it, till it runs off the spoon like melted silver,” the 
woman who did it told her. 

“What do you think about starch? Ought it to be long 
boiled” she asked Mrs. Hall. 

“Oh, I don’ know. Some says so, some says not, but I 
never makes no differ, if I’m not ready the starch biles, if I 
am, it don’t, its allin the ironin’ I say, if you kin iron, you 
kin.” 

‘“* But surely sometimes starch sticks.” 

“Yes, if you don’t understand it.” 

Molly gave up, but she found Marta so far improved by 
what she had seen, that the money was well expended.” 

But to return to the dollar and cent question. Her grocery 
bill for the coming month was $10.02 against $11.22 for the 
last (See chapter IX), and the weekly proportion of that 
would be $2.50%. Of several articles such as flour and po- 
tatoes, she had renewed the supply, not because they were 
really exhausted, but would be in afew days, all of which 
small “lap overs”’ however would make a little difference to 
one who watched her expenses so closely as Molly. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CHIEFLY SOCIAL—MRS. FRAMLY’S OPINIONS. 


Molly during the month had become acquainted with all 
Mr. and Mrs. Winfield’s friends ; they had gone to the “read- 
ings” each week, and not being hypercritical young people, 
but very ready to be amused, had enjoyed themselves much. 
The “readings” she found were really modified theatricals 
and as happily, no great tragedies or legitimate dramas were 
attempted, but bright comedies or farces, they were usually 
well done, and where they were not, the fun was greater. 

Molly was glad they had found so many pleasant people in 
Greenfield, it made the ordeal of a winter in the country for 
Harry far less trying. She was expressing an idea of this 
sort to Mrs. Framly who said : 

“But you don’t seem to think the ordeal is as great for you 
who are in the country all day. I’m afraid you spoil Mr. 
Bishop.” 

“Oh, dear no,” laughed Molly, “ but I do think it right to 
make life just as pleasant to him as I can.” 

“ My dear, don’t you think women do too much of that? 
Isn’t it just as much a man’s business to see that his wife 
enjoys herself, as hers to cater to 47s amusement, you told me 
the other day, you don’t care for chess, yet you make a 
point of playing it. Why shouldn’t Mr. Bishop make a point 
of doing something you like ?” 

“T don’t know, but I don’t believe he would think of it, if 
he did no doubt he would try to amuse me.” 

“That’s just it! You are so self effacing that it doesn’t 
occur to him. I amno woman’s rights woman. I don’t want 
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to vote, but I do not believe in catering to a husband’s taste 
any more than he caters to mine.” 

“T haven’t thought much about it” said Molly slowly. 
“It just comes natural to me to do what I can to please 
Harry, but I don’t know that it is any credit to me for I enjoy it 
just as much as he does, perhaps if I didn’t, I might not do it.” 

“ Well you are newly married, but later you will find you 
have made him thoroughly selfish, at least he is a remarkable 
young man if he doesn’t get so. Look at Jane Carlyle!” 

Molly laughed. “I love Mrs. Carlyle, and I am always sur- 
prised at the tone of commiseration adopted toward her. I 
think she thoroughly enjoyed ministering to her husband— 
why shouldn’t she? She loved and admired him, and it was 
her life work, and I think-I understand such a woman well 
enough to feel sure she was happier drudging for him, than 
she would have been with some smaller man drudging for her. 
All her letters, for the first twenty-five years of her married 
life, show that she rather glorified in overcoming her dif- 
ficulties ; I dare say she would have pitied some other woman 
doing the same things, but we all leave out, in thinking 
of others, the personal affection which makes the things 
we do and suffer for those we love, a pleasure.” 

“My dear Mrs. Bishop,” cried Mrs. Framly, laughing. I 
had no idea you could be so eloquent. I think at one of our 
meetings, instead of a reading, we will have a lecture from 
Mrs. Bishop, entitled “ Zhe /abor that we love, physics pain.” 

“You haven’t convinced me though, because my opinions 
are founded on principle, and the conviction that women 
ought, out of self-respect and for the sake of other women, to 
expect that a husband should sacrifice his tastes and pleasure, 
and consider it his duty to amuse and entertain his wife 
as much as she does for him, and not consider his duty 
done if he provides for her, and treats her as well as he would 
a favorite horse.” 

“T can understand if people, man and wife, or brother and 
sister begin to draw the line as to what is to be conceded, what 
expected, and what they do for those they love, becomes 
a conscious self-abnegation,—that life under such circum- 
stances may be looked upon as one of self-denial, but I faney 
few really are denying themselves while pleasing a loved one.” 

Mrs. Framly smiled. “You are the last- person I should 
have thought romantic, but I see you are; talk to me ten 
years from now, my dear, and I’ll listen respectfully,” 

Molly thought the matter over when she was alone. Was 
she really in danger of spoiling Harry? She certainly had 
known husbands who took all the comforts of their homes 
just as their right, and never seemed to think they need 
do anything toward the family pleasure beyond paying the 
bills. Molly was devoted to her husband, but she was not so 
blinded by her love as not to see that Harry was in no way a 
perfect man. He was pleasure-loving, only in the sense 
of seizing life’s enjoyments; even his generous impulses were 
part of them, and he was too fastidious for a poor man, 
and Molly could quite realize that he might not be-a loving 
husband to some women just as good as she was, and yet she 
knew his faults were faults of temperament. How could 
she help it, if he liked brightness and gaiety and rather 
shirked the dreary side of life? She sympathized so much 
with him that she had no dread of the future; she had no 
wish to make him over to her standard. (Herein lies the 
secret of half the “incompatibility” in marriage if Molly had 
but known it, but she was not, consciously, a social 
philosopher. ) 

“Well I can’t help it; I don’t believe Harry will be more 
spoiled by being made happy in his own way, than if I try to 
make him make me happy in mine, and if he does I can’t 
help it. It all depends, I suppose, whether one loves a 


man well enough to enjoy his pleasure and find our own in it, | 


and I can’t help thinking Mrs. Carlyle was just as happy 
as those who pity her, until she got ill and morbid; the sacri- 
fices she seemed to make of her own comfort, were not so, for 
her pleasure was in promoting that of her great husband.” 

On the whole, Mrs. Framly’s warning had done no good 
or harm. While boarding, although Molly had been as 
reserved as politeness permitted, and limited her intercourse 
with the ladies, to formal acquaintance it had been impos- 
sible for her to escape many such warnings, uttered good nat- 
uredly, often by the way of joking a young wife,—but she 
knew then as now, she could lay no deliberate plans to secure 
her husband’s love and attention ; if she gave more than she 
received, she could not help it—she loved to give. “I{ 
it is really necessary to measure one’s devotion in order 
to secure happy married life, then those women who love 
least have most chance of happiness, but it cannot be.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A VERY PLAIN PUDDING—HOW TO COOK ODDS AND ENDS— 
BILLS OF FARE FOR A WEEK. 


Molly’s enlarged circle of acquaintances enabled her to ask 
aid for poor Mrs. Gibbs, and several had subscribed a trifle, 
which, put together, bought the poor soul fuel for a couple of 
months, and others who regretted inability to give money,— 
having so many calls already—gladly sent to Molly, odds and 
ends of food, fag ends of steak, the tops of mutton chops, etc., 
which long and softly stewed and left till cold,—when the fat 
came off in a cake which made nice dripping for Mrs. Gibbs 
to fry mush or potatoes in—then stewed again with onions 
and potatoes sometimes, vegetables and barley at others; 
with a very little of Molly’s time and what would have 
been thrown away by one or two families, savory, nour- 
ishing food was provided for the destitute woman and chil- 
dren. Had the meat and vegetables been sent to Mrs. 
Gibbs herself, they would have done comparatively little 
good—they would have been fried, and the fat probably 
thrown away, and the tough meat eaten without relish. A 
large bread pudding too was made once a week, and, as 
it cost so little and was so good, Mrs. Lennox asked Molly 
for the recipe. 

PLAIN BREAD PupDpDING.—Soak stale bread, crust and crumbs, 
in skimmed milk till soft; press out the milk, and beat the bread 
fine; add a tablespoonful of molasses, a teaspoonful of ginger, and 
the third of a nutmeg to each quart of beaten bread; sweeten 
to taste; pare the yellow rind of an orange or lemon, or both, chop 
them fine, and add them with one or two cups of currants, accor«|- 
ing to the size of the pudding; put the whole into a pan, smooth 
it over the top and strew it thickly with nice beef dripping or 
butter. Bake a three-quart pudding s/ow/ly four hours. Better 
cold than hot. 

This pudding, if care is taken with the flavoring, will by no 
means taste poor. It is especially nice cut in slices and 
fried, or in hot weather eaten cold with milk, or cream 
and sugar. 

Mrs. Gibbs was getting now strong enough to do sewing, 
and one lady lent her a sewing machine she was not using, 
and Molly felt there was now some hope of her getting work 
enough to partly support her family. 

Mrs. Lennox and Molly had often talked again over the 
advisability or not, of the former getting help in her house, 
Molly strongly of the opinion that as her health was before 
everything, it certainly was advisable, and truly economical, 
but she did not venture to urge it, because she knew every- 
thing would depend on the kind of girl they would get; yet it 
seemed that any one with but two good qualities, willingness 
and strength, must be a great gain to a woman situated as her 
friend was. 

“T do dread a green girl, they generally are so stupid.” 
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“T confess they often are; so are those not green, only 
they conceal their stupidity better, and often add conceit 
to it, but it seems to me what you are in urgent need of, 
is a pair of strong arms ; if you get those, you can do without 
the brains or supply them; you never stop to ask if the 
woman you hire to wash and iron is stupid or not, she 
simply does the work set for her, and if one pays a girl 
low wages and she does just the work you show her, like 
a machine every day, instead of two days a week, won’t you 
be better off.” 

“Yes. When I think of the matter like that, I see I should 
even if I have to follow her round for a month or so.”* 

~ Yes, you will be saving your muscles.” 

“And I might then get time to think of my childrens’ 
minds as well as their bodies; my life is so sordid I never 
read a line, and when Mr. Lennox reads to me I am sorry to 
say I am too pre-occupied to listen. It is a frightful waste 
of life.” 

She sighed, and, on the last of these conversations said: 
“Mrs. Bishop, I’ve resolved to try the experiment. I am not 
so afraid of the increased butcher bills since I have so many 
of your recipes.” 

“IT don’t believe you need be, but you can easily get an idea 
of what you will spend. I think it a good plan to write out a 
sort of list each week; it saves thinking each day what 
to have for dinner, and, of course, can be modified according 
to prices. I limit myself to certain prices, and if I find some 
articles dear one day, I can easily change; for instance, 
cauliflowers have been wonderfully cheap this fall, and twice 
I have got a small one—large enough for us two—for ten 
cents; to-day I meant to have fried cauliflower, and found a 
very small one was twenty cents; of course I did not get 
it. You might draw up some sort of a list of provisions 
for a certain time, allowing for the extra person, and get 
a close idea of your probable expenses.” 

“T wish you would help me.” 

“T will, gladly.” 

Later in the day Mrs. Lennox came in much excited. “ My 
dear! Mrs. Framly’s chambermaid has a sister expected to 
arrive from Ireland this very week, and she is trying to get a 
place for her, and I am tempted to try her. She is six- 
teen, and the sister says for the first three months she will let 
her live with nice people for very little.” 

“T would by all means engage her if Mrs. Framly thinks 
well of the sister.” 

“Yes. She says she is respectable and clean.” 

“That’s about all one can hope for, and { think it is a fort- 
unate chance.” 

“T shall decide. Oh think of my having another pair 
of working hands in my house; such a weight will be off 
my shoulders, and this saves me going to Castle Garden.” 

Molly had decided to write her own bills of fare for the week, 
as it would save her thinking each day, and she could man; 
age better knowing beforehand all she would need. Accord- 
ingly, on the first of the month, she wrote out the following as 
her programme for the week’s dining. The breakfasts so 
often came out of the dinner that she did not need to make 
special arrangement : 

BILLs OF FARE. 
Noodle Soup. 
Cabbage a la Creme. 
Fried Potatoes. 
Beets. Cheese Omelette. 
Polka Pudding and Sauce. 


Braised . Beef, 


Filets de Sole with Béchamel Sauce. 
Miroton of Beef. 


Green Peas. Potato Balls. 


Cream Coffee. 
Cake. Fruit. 


Black Bean Soup. 
Chicken Fricassee. 
Potato Croquettes. 
King William's Pudding. 
Fruit. 


Cod, with Hollandaise Sauce. 
Roast Mutton. 
Stewed Onions. Scalloped Potatoes. 
Frozen Bananas. Cake. 


Clear Soup with Royal Custard. 
Fried Fowl, (French Fashion.) Sweet Bread. 
Tomatoes, au gratin. Stuffd Potatoes. 
Vanilla Souffiée Pudding, Hard Sauce. 


6? 


German Soup. 


Botled Mutton. 


Stewed Onions, 
Potatoes. 
Macaroni. Cheese. 
Spoonful Pudding, Almond Sauce. - 
Fruit. 


Raw Oysters. 
Mutton, Re-served. Stewed Onions. 
Dresden Patties. Potatoes. 
Old English Fritters. 
Fruit. 
—Catherine Owen. 


[The next part will contain recipes for Noodles, Braised Beef, 
Polka Puddingand Sauce. Fried Potatoes. How to clear soup of 


fat and various cakes. To Candy Lemon Peel, to whip Cream solid, 


Potato Balls, etc., etc.) 
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BEREAVEMENT AND OONSOLATION. 


It is not in the parting hour when those we fondly love 

Have breathed to us their last farewell and winged their way above; 
Nor yet when in the darksome grave we lay them to their rest, 

The sharpest pang of sorrow rends the stricken mourner’s breast. 


’Tis when we seek our lonely home, and meet no more the smile 
Which could the darkest cloud dispel and every care beguile ; 

And when we meet around the board, or at the hour of prayer, 

’Tis then the heart most feels its loss—the loved ones are not there. 


And thus as days and months steal on, as memory brings to view 
The visions of departed joys, our grief was stirred anew. 

Though faith may own a Father’s hand, yet nature will rebel, 
And feel how hard it is to say, ‘‘ He hath done all things well.” 


O, mournful memories of the past! ye wear our lives away; 

Ye haunt us in our dreams by night and through each weary day. 
The home which late like Eden’s bower in blooming beauty smiled, 
Go make a barren wilderness—a desert waste and wild. 


But why thus yield to fruitless grief? Are they not happier far, 
The sainted ones for whom we mourn, than we who linger here? 
Our hearts should glow with grateful love to Him whose watchful eye 
Saw dangers gathering in their path, and called them to the sky. 


Not long shall we the loss deplore, for soon the hour will come 
When we with those so fondly loved shall slumber in the tomb. 
Then let the remnant of our days be to His service given, 

Who hid our idols in the grave, lest we should fail of Heaven. 


Not willingly the Lord afflicts, nor grieves the sons of men; 

*Tis but to wean our souls from earth and break the power of sin. 
He saw us wandering from His paths, and sent the chastening-rod 
To turn our feet from error’s way and bring us home to God. 

Shall we defeat His wise design and waste our days in tears, 
Ungrateful for the numerous gifts that Heaven in mercy spares? 
Let faith and hope be cherished still, and brighter days shall dawn, 
And plants of peace shall spring anew from seeds of sorrow sown. 


—Louise Grant. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

MY FRIEND MRS. BROWN. 
HEREDITARY INFLUENCES. 

» N a late number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
appears a communication, the substance 
of which is an urgent plea for the publi- 

cation of some certain fixed rules 

» for the guidance of inexperienced 

housekeepers, and for the reduction 

of housekeeping in general to a more 

uniform and systematic basis than 

the go-as-you-please” fashion of 

the present day. This proposition strikes 

one favorably or otherwise, according to 

the point of view from which one looks 

atit. Forsome people—young beginners 

and those others who seem to require sign-posts and “ cut-and- 
dried” rules for every step in the bewildering mazes of 
modern housekeeping—such a manual would be invaluable, 
but there are others who would chafe and fret under any 
arbitrary set of laws, however perfect and commendable. Of 
this latter class is my friend Mrs. Brown, and it is from her 
standpoint that I am compelled at present to consider the 
aforesaid communication. 

At the outset, let me say that Mrs. Brown is in no sense to 
be taken as a model. Nay, rather let her serve as a warning 
to younger women, whose feet are tending toward the same 
devious and uncertain byways. Let them learn that the 
traveled highways and beaten paths are always safest, what- 
ever may be said of their pleasantness. 

Mrs. Brown, having in the earlier formative years of her 
life allowed herself to wander of her own sweet will, free and 
untrammelled, in many things “a law unto herself,” must 
now, perforce, yield to the dominative influence of those un- 
certain moods that have, by long use, gained a mastery over 
her. Not that she is moody in the general acceptation of the 
term—for that implies irritability and sullenness—but she is 
governed by her changing feelings, according to the state of 
wind, weather, and, above all, that most common inheritance 
of woman, a totally unreliable set of nerves. The high days 
in her calendar are all “ movable feasts.” “ Sweeping day” is 
when she “ feels like it.” Washing and ironing being accom- 
plished by other hands than her own, is done on “schedule 
time.” Meals, also, in the Brown household, are regular and 
neatly served, always. They may be very simple or elaborate, 
according to the mood of the presiding genius, but they must 
be served in a tasteful and orderly manner. 

lf you chance to drop in upon my friend some fine day at 
about the dinner hour, you may, glancing into the cheerful 
dining-room, see the table neatly set for two,--china, glass, 
silver and linen spotless and shining. You may catch the 
aroma of the fragrant coffee, but no other’sign of dinner 
greets you. If curious, you may wonder if bread, butter, 
condiments and coffee constitute the Browns’ bill of fare, 
and when Mrs. Brown hospitably invites you to stay to dinner 
you are doubtful. But presently Mr. Brown appears with a 
well laden basket, the contents of which are quickly spread 
upon the table, and lo! there is the dinner all ready for the 
serving. A dish of baked beans, a few slices of pink and 
white boiled ham, a “brick” of ice cream or a delicious 
meringue pie, this, with the bread and butter, the chow-chow 
and other appetizing condiments, and the cup of coffee, con- 
stitute a dinner, or “lunch,” more properly, of which you 
decide to partake. If you are unaccustomed to this some- 
what Bohemian style, you may look your surprise. 

Mrs. Brown laughs gaily. “I didn’t feel like cocking a 
dinner to-day,” she says, “so John told me not to worry about 
it, he would find something himself, It’s so much nicer not 


to know what you are going to have,” she adds, airily. “ [f 
I had boiled this ham myself, I couldn’t have touched a 
mouthful. Now it is delicious!” 

John agrees with Mrs. John perfectly. He thinks it all 
nonsense for women to wear themselves out getting up elab- 
orate dinners—unless they feel like it once in a while. Wise 
John! He has never been pampered and spoiled by over- 
indulgence in luxurious living! 

It must not be supposed that this impromptu picnic style is 
the prevailing one in my friend’s house, but that it is possible 
and occasionally proves her disregard of all burdensome rules. 
“To feel that one must have and do certain things on certain 
days,” she says, with a little shudder, “would be unbearab|e 
to me. It is something to be thankful for that one wasn't 
born and bred to have ‘baked bean days’ and ‘ brown bread 
days,’ ‘codfish days’ and ‘hasty pudding days.’ I should 
have turned witch and got myself burned at the stake to 
escape such bondage.” 

“But you must have some rules, some regularity in your 
work?” 

“Oh, yes!” is the easy reply; “some broad and gener:l 
rules, but very few, and of exceeding flexibility. Fortunately 
—for John—I was born with a big bump of order—so big, in 
fact, as to interfere somewhat with my artistic proclivitics. 
Then I am ‘pretty middling’ neat. Much as I love a nw 
book, I couldn’t enjoy it in an untidy room. But I could wear 
a gown of Quaker plainness, and take my dinner of bread and 
milk with a positive feeling of luxury. The bread and milk 
must be of the best quality though, and so would I have the 
gown— if John could afford it. There are essentials and non- 
essentials. The difference between folks often lies in such 
little things being the essentials of one, the non-essentials of 
another. As an illustration, my neighbor, Mrs. White, is one 
of your immaculate housekeepers. It is a positive pleasure 
to go through her rooms. Well, she comes in here, and though 
she speaks admiringly of my plants, and my fancy work, and 
my last bit of dric-a-brac, don’t you suppose I know she is 
mentally taking notes of the disgraceful condition of my win- 
dows? And I don’t blame her. My pretty vines may climb 
and drape every casement with a curtain of living green, but 
the disfiguring dust and speck is there. / look through and 
see the fields, the sky, and the everlasting hills; she bemoans 
the obstructing haze. There is the difference. I envy her 
‘faculty’ of polishing windows, but I cannot emulate her 
example. I never could clean windows, and so I’ve made 
up my mind that that accomplishment is one of my non- 
essentials.” 

Now you are ready, I fear to pass severe judgment upon 
my friend, so I must say a word in her defence. Lawless she 
may be, but working as she does—as the mood takes her— 
inspirationally, as her friends say, the result is as satisfactory 
as if wrought out by strictest line and rule. She can do it in 
her own way, which is not yours, maybe, and she can seldom 
tell you how she gained such a point. By her own devious 
windings, no doubt; but the fact remains that she is there, 
and you are there, and it is very pleasant to be there. 

As an old and privileged friend I see much of Mrs. Brown's 
“interior” life, and sometimes with a sort of lofty, “high, 
judicial air” I take her to task for some unusually flagrnt 
sin of omission or commission, and her line of defence is quite 
in keeping with the rest of her character. In her own wihin- 
sical fashion she shifts the whole responsibility upon her dead 
and gone ancestors, declaring that we are all, more or less, 
the victims of the law of heredity. 

“T am not just myse/f,” she says, with a twinkle in her cye 
that belies her plaintive tone. “If I were, don’t you suppose 
I would be a very different sort of woman? -I know the kind 
I would like to be, but see how it is; I am made up of a muss 
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of heterogeneous, inharmonious elements (I spare you the 
scientific names), and if the good and the bad, the savage 
and the gentle in me are at perpetual warfare, what can I do 
but yield to the stronger power for the time being? I might 
fight it out, inch by inch, but, don’t you see, I should have no 
g od of my life at all? Do you suppose /, of myself, would 
have gone tearing off over the hills the other day when I 
ought to have been home baking cake for the company com- 
ing next day? Of course not. It was my old pioneer great- 
grandfather did that. His wild blood in my veins sends me 
marching off, hour after hour, till the fever is spent, then I 
come back tired and docile as a child. Sometimes that 
blessed Huguenot great-great-grandmother of mine comes 
and lifts me up into an atmosphere of unspeakable peace. 
She lived the saintliest of lives, I have been told. She it was 
who lay in a beatific trance seven days and nights, and saw 
such heavenly scenes and heard such ravishing sounds as 
almost drew her soul out of its earthly tabernacle—almost, 
not quite, for she came back to earth reluctantly—who would 
not?—and lived after that many years, bearing sons and 
daughters, seven of each, the record shows; but in all those 
years, so lingered the influence of that angelic vision, she 
was never known to laugh aloud or to utter one idle or im- 
patient word. She never stays long—how could she ?—but at 
the very last I am sure she will come, and it will not be hard 
to follow her wherever she may lead. Then there is my ma- 
ternal great-grandmother, when she takes possession there is 
no rest for the sole of my foot from ‘rosy morn till dewy eve,’ 
and in my sweeping cap and tucked up gown I seem to myself 
transported to that quaint old town in Holland, where she 
scoured and scrubbed her simple life away. So they come 
and go—first one, then another. You call them moods, whims, 
caprices; I accept them as hereditary influences, and bear 
with them as patiently as I may,—all but one, that I hate. It 
is the very incarnate Spirit of Dullness. I hate it, but am 
powerless to resent its paralyzing influence. It casts its be- 
numbing spell upon all things animate and inanimate ; earth, 
sky and air are gray and leaden-hued; music, books, work, 
society, each in turn, is taken up and thrown aside with a 
feeling that only lacks strength to be loathing and disgust. 
But that, too, passes away, and makes room for another,— 
itself the worst of all, any other is a welcome change. Think 
what one must suffer to be always in that condition of utter, 
inexpressible torpor!” 
Now, will any one tell me what law, written or unwritten, 
can be brought to bear on this erratic, rule-defying nature ? 
All the same, though, let us have the rules. 
—FHarriet Trowbridge. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TWO MOTHERS. 


A woman walking the street adown 

Saw at a casement glint the gown 

Of a mother, meek, whose little son 

Had died with his child-joys just begun, 
And it smote to her heart, for well she knew 
What mother-love with a life may do; 

And she said, “‘ Poor soul! how sad that she 
Should lose the child in his grace and glee!” 
For she thought of 4er boy that lived to-day, 
Though man-grown now and far away. 


But the woman there in the window-seat 
Looked with a smile, not sad, but sweet, 

And touched with pity, to the place 

Where she had marked the other’s face; 

And she said, “ Poor soul! her child is lost, 
For now he is only a man sin-tossed! 

But the boy I watched in his bright young day, 
He bides in my heart a child for aye.” 


—Richard Burton. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
THE FEET, 
AND How THEY SHOULD BE CARED For. 

NURSE who had taken care of a 
great many sick people, said that 
it was very uncommon to finda 
person with naturally formed 
feet. One had corns, another 
bunions, or lapped toes, although 
many of them had worn the most 
expensive and the best shoes 
they could find in the shops or 
get made, in order to keep their 
feet in the best possible condi- 
tion. Physicians say that many 
cases of suffering from diseased 
eyes, is the effect of no less a 
‘cause than the ill-treatment of 

the feet. Cases have been reported of high-heeled, narrow- 
toed shoes causing pains in the head and eyes. If sensible 
broad-toed, flat-heeled shoes were adopted, relief came, and 
disease disappeared in a short time without any medical treat- 
ment, or the use of glasses. The matter of health is very 
closely connected with the condition of the feet. A high- 
heeled shoe throws the weight of the body on the toes, keep- 
ing the nerves and muscles on a strain between the ankles 
and knees. Ill-shaped shoes irritate the nerves of the feet. 
The irritation extends, often causing severe headaches or con- 
tinued irritability. There can be relief sometimes by frequent 
changing from one pair of ill-fitting shoes, to that of another, 
where a proper fit cannot be obtained, as different pairs of 
shoes do not press in the same places; callouses and corns, 
then, are not rendered so painful and troublesome. 

A lady who accomplished a great deal of work, and walked 
every day, had flat heels made to her shoes, if they were not 
flat when she bought them. They were broad in the toes. 
After taking a long walk, the first thing she did on her return, 
was to change her shoes and stockings; if hot and dusty, she 
sponged off her feet. It took but a moment or so to wring 
out a wash-cloth, rub the surface and dry thoroughly. She 
was then ready to go to work. She spent no time in resting. 
Her rest was change. A daily washing of tender feet in quite 
warm borax water does much toward keeping down the in- 
flammation. Irritation between the toes, in hot weather, and 
especially in sandy countries, is relieved in this way. If the 
person takes cold easily, a dash of cold water after the hot 
foot-bath will close the pores. Then rub dry. 

Too much cannot be said against the cruelty of forcing 
childrens’ feet into short and narrow-toed shoes. A man ina 
large and fashionable shoe store said that he sometimes used 
all his strength, that of a well-developed man, to force large 
feet into small shoes, for grown folks, but when he was re- 
quested by mothers to put shoes too small on children, he ob- 
jected. Many children, before they are ten years old, have 
incipient corns, bunions and callouses, caused by the foolish 
pride or carelessness on the part of the mothers. Many do 
not know that if a child’s foot is allowed to develop naturally, 
that when fully developed, it can wear with ease a much 
smaller shoe than when crowded back and forced out of shape 
while growing so fast. The foot is one of the parts of the 
body that completes its growth early. The size of the feet of 
a growing boy are sometimes noticeably large ; when the rest 
of his body has finished its growth the feet are proportionate. 
If a growing foot is crowded into short shoes, the toes are 
pushed back and become thick at the ends. They are pressed 
up against the top of the shoe and corns are made. They are 
enlarged at the great and little toe joints, causing bunions, 
which are more painful than corns, Narrow-toed shoes cause 
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lapping of the toes, callouses, and corns, especially on the 
side of the large toe and under the widest part of the foot; 
ingrowing toe nails are also produced. Corns cannot be cured 
so long as pressure ison them. This must first be removed. 
Aman who suffered terribly with corns, said he would do any- 
thing to cure them. His friend said, “you are going up into 
the mountains; go barefooted this summer.” He did so, and 
his feet were entirely cured. Another cut the tops of the 
shoes away, leaving the soles and the leather back of the toe- 
joints and toes. 

Ill-fitting, loose shoes, oftener cause more painful results 
than well-fitting, tight shoes, provided the tight shoes are long 
enough. Mothers can do much by seeing that the foolish 
pride does not take possession of their children, of wearing a 
certain number of shoes, for different makers have different 
lengths for the same number, and the difference of one num- 
ber will spoil the shape of the foot of a growing child. There 
are many people who force children, let them complain ever 
so loudly, to wear a shoe until it is worn out. It seems a 
matter of economy and necessity at the time, but how much 
suffering it costs in the end. If mothers all wore sensible 
shoes and taught their children not only how foolish, but how 
wicked it was to torture the feet, just to make them appear a 
little smaller than they are, there would dawn a day when well 
feet would be the exception instead of the rule. 

Shoes should be made with a sole as brvad as the foot when 
bearing the full weight of the body. This width can easily be 
ascertained by setting the bare foot on the floor, the little 
toe and side of the foot resting against the baseboard; then 
mark the width and measure. The upper leather must not be 
in the same proportion to the lower, in this broad-soled shoe, 
as in the narrow. It must decrease as the sole increases in 
width. Note the difference in the thickness of the foot when 
inside a narrow-soled shoe. While standing barefooted on the 
floor to measure the width of the foot, place the rule flat on 
the top of the foot, letting the end rest against the baseboard. 
Then measure the height from the floor; this will give the 
height of the shoe last. The line from the toe to the heel on 
the inside (sole) edge, of a properly shaped shoe, should be 
straight, the toes broad, the heels flat and low. The vamps 
should not have the seams cross the large toe joints, but 
should be at least an inch away, so that the overlap or under- 
lap of the quarters will not cause an irritation of the toe-joints, 
which results in bunions. Feet cramped in narrow shoes al- 
ways produce a clumsy walker, the muscles of the feet have 
no spring to them, the feet are lifted as so much dead weight, 
and walking is anything but a pleasure ; there is neither grace, 
nor beauty nor comfort, but the opposites. 

Short stockings are productive of much suffering, especially 
if of heavy cotton. They cramp the toes, even if the shoes 
worn are long enough. Children often cry from the pain 
caused by the pressure of wrinkles from careless dressing. 
Stockings should be smooth, well drawn up, and fastened 
from the waist. Too much cannot be said against the wear- 
ing of hose with seams on the sides and toes, as found in the 
cheapest grades of both men’s and women’s wear. Such 
stockings are cheap as far as the amount of money spent 
for their purchase, but how dear in after suffering. Amer- 
ican women are said to outwalk their English cousins; there 
is no reason why we cannot become famous as good walk- 
ers, except that we have not yet become famous as sensible 
shoemakers. 

If the feet get very much chilled a number of times, or 
frozen, they should be put into tepid water until feeling re- 
turns. When frozen, they are generally very white, all of the 
blood having been driven from the surface, and if frozen re- 
peatedly, become tender and painful. They swell with every 


colder change of the weather, or crack open and bleed be- 


tween the toes; again, the heels and large toe joints are the 
only parts affected, except a general heat and swelling, or 
painful itching. The feet, in the morning, are very sore; 
shoes, which were comfortable enough yesterday, are at least 
three numbers too small to-day. If the large toe joints remain 
swollen for several weeks, they press against the shoes and 
form very painful bunions. A hot borax water bath of half 
an hour, with a thorough rubbing with glycerine is good. The 
feet should be thoroughly dry (or well dried) and warm be- 
fore the glycerine is applied, otherwise they will stay damp. 
Then put on old, loose stockings, cut off at the ankles, and 
keep warm. A preparation made of two ounces each of 
glycerine and coal oil, with one teaspoonful of carbolic 
acid, is said to be good, applied with the hand twice a day 
for five minutes. 

There are many beautiful bits of scenery within a radius of 
eight or ten miles of our homes, which can be visited in the 
near future if a little longer walk is taken each day. A daily 
walk means higher health to the walker; it brings good diges- 
‘tion and sound sleep. A pair of well feet, in comfortable 
shoes, must accompany each walker. 

—Ffauline Adelaide Hari). 
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SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP! 


The stars are unveiling, 
The round moon is sailing 
High up in the blue of the sky; 
The crickets are droning, 
The sea-bar is moaning, 
And the bats with a whirr go by. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! Dream on, little dear! 
Nothing can harm you while mamma is near. 


A dozen sweet kisses, 
The kindest of wishes, 
A lingering wistfully near ; 
A yearning unbroken, 
A prayer unspoken— 
There’s much in the future to fear. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! Dream on, little dear! 
Nothing can harm you while mamma is near. 


In heaven there rest is, 
And God knows what best is, 
Then why should I worry or fear? 
T’ll give you, my treasure, 
A love without measure, 
And leave you with Him, little dear! 
Sleep, baby, sleep! Dream on, little dear! 
Nothing can harm you while mamma is near. 


—Frank H. 


WIVES WHO EARN MONEY. 


A woman who can contribute a share of money earned by her 
own labor to the common household fund is naturally prouder o! it 
than a man would be, and, woman-like, she wants to crow over it a 
bit; and it frequently happens that this crowing becomes irksome 
and embarrassing to the man. His responsibilities as a man, a 
husband and a father are lessened; and with the burden that is 
lifted from his back goes something of his self-esteem—somethiig 
of his self-respect and sturdy independence. His pride in himse!i 
and his self-assurance receive a painful blow. We know there are 
many worthless shirkers whose unmanly selfishness and lack of 
pluck have thrown the heavy burden of providing for the home 
upon the slender shoulders of their brave and patient wives. \\¢ 
know, too, how nobly a woman assumes such duties when they 
arise before her, and we know of her marvelous self-sacrifice and 
endurance; but these are not the money-earning wives we refer to. 
These generally marry with all the pretty dreams and hopes of 
wifehood that are natural to young wives; and then, when it is too 
late, they discover that it is the woman who must be strong, and 
the wife who must provide.— Selected. 
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HOME FLOWERS. 


How WE May Have THEM IN PERFECTION. 


OTHING in our homes bestows so 
much loveliness and refining 
influence at so small a cost 
with the expenditure of so little 
trouble, as plants grown in the 
window. 
year, when every one is looking 
for some earnest of spring, it is 
doubly interesting to watch the 
window boxes sown with seeds 
or planted with slips. Spring 
flowers are more delightful than 
any others raised in the win- 
dow garden. The box of pan- 
sies, with their kaleidoscopic 
colors and velvet-like petals, is 
a source of delight; and mign- 
onette, with its modest tints and perfumed breath, is a blos- 
som that may ornament the windows in all seasons, if sown in 
February, April, Séptember and October. 

No flower is more generally loved in the home or in the 
garden than mignonette. It is now time to sow a crop of it, 


At this time of the | 


found that a lack of dai/y attention is the cause. More care is 
required at present than in the fall of the year. The soil in 
the pots should be turned up with a stout hair-pin, and water 
given with discretion. Leave no water in the saucers unless 
it is in those of aquatic plants. Remove every dead leaf and 
fading flower. Cleanliness is highly important. Select a 
dark day and wash the plants as often as they get dusty. 
Plants perspire like human beings, only seventeen times 
greater in amount. Let them sleep in the dark, and shade 
them from light and heat in the early part of the evening. 
Tender plants are liable to become frost bitten in spite of 
precautions. If this happens, plunge the plant into tepid 
water and place it in a perfectly dark place. It will revive 
and hold up its leaves. 

All plants for the house must have light, if not sunshine. 
A temperature of from 55° to 70° is better than warmer for 
varieties cultivated in-doors. If the vases in a room where 
plants are grown are filled with water, it does much toward 
making the growth thrifty. Judicious watering is positively 
necessary. It is a mistake to warm the water used. It 


| should be drawn and left to stand until it is of the tempera- 


ture of the room. There are plants that will be seriously 
damaged by too warm water ; too much water is also harmful. 


| The earth about a plant indicates when it is thirsty; then it 
| should be thoroughly watered. None of the ornamental 


which it is best to grow in pots first until just ready to bloom, | 
and then transfer to a box where the plants can branch out | 


and flower for a long time. 
parts loam, one part manure, one part leaf-mould. Apply 
water in the morning, that the foliage may be dry before 
night. Thin out the plants as fast as they grow up, until 
only five are left in the pot. Shade from the sun in the mid- 
dle of the day, as otherwise the foliage will be discolored. 
For training, five small stalks can be placed in the pot at 
equal distances, to which the plants may be tied. In thin- 
ning, keep the largest in one pot and the smallest in others, 
soas to have a succession of blooms. If it is required that 
some bloom late, pinch off the tops of a few as soon as they 
begin to flower; they will break out again and bloom a month 
or three weeks later. 

It is a delightful pastime for window gardeners to form a 
tree of mignonette. It is a process that requires attention, 
but it well repays it. Tree mignonettes have been supposed 
by some persons to be a distinct variety from the ordinary 
kinds. This is not so; they are the result of pruning and 
close care. Sow the seeds in rich, friable, but not heavy soil. 
When the plants come up, thin out until one strong, growing 
plant is left directly in the center of the pot. Push a piece of 
stiff wire down by the side of the plant, and begin and tie 
loosely, when it is two inches high; use worsted for tying. 
Pinch off every side branch that appears on the main stem, 
but do not remove any of the leaves ; their functions are re- 
quired for the strength and health of the plant. In four 
months turn out the ball of earth from the pot to ascertain if 
itrequires a larger size, but do not shift it unless the roots 
are curled around the ball. When the plant is about twelve 
inches high, side shoots may be permitted to grow, but their 
heads should be occasionally pinched off to force them to 
form a bushy top of a foot in diameter. It requires about 
nine months to complete this process, but a plant is then 
grown that will richly perfume a large room. By re-potting 
every year it will bear an abundance of fragrant flowers for a 
number of seasons. Reseda odorata is the best variety do 
form into a tree. 

The condition of the foliage plants in the window garden at 
this time give evidence of the care these have received. 
Many persons are grumbling because their plants are half- 
wilted and do not look thrifty. If this is the case it will be 


For soil in the pots, use three | 


pottery-vases for holding plants have a hole for drainage ; it is 
not required when the plant is cared for intelligently. The 
earth needs only sufficient water to supply whatever is grow- 
ing in it. A little judgment exercised and it becomes an 
easy matter to know how much water the earth in the vase 
will absorb. An excellent plan is to try the soil with a 
slender stick, as cooks try bread and cake. 

Growing vines are the loveliest of all plants for in-door culti- 
vation, and require the least care. There is an indescribable 
charm in the vine, with its clinging, tender ways, and soft 
shadows. Pictures, plaques—in fact everything decorating 
the wall—are enhanced by the caress of a string of foliage. 
There are certain varieties of free-growing trailers that thrive 
excellently if their roots are placed in water. A large-necked 
bottle or hyacinth glass is useful for this purpose. Put a 
piece of charcoal in the bottle to keep the water pure ; as the 
water evaporates add more, but never renew it all at once, as 
the roots in the glass will so be chilled, or perhaps wounded. 
Where there is not room for pots this is an exceedingly con- 
venient and cleanly way to grow vines. The brackets and 
pockets of pottery which appear in such great variety in china 
shops may be filled with water-vines with fine effect. English 
ivy will grow in water, but so slowly that it is better to keep it 
in earth, where it will climb in-doors and grow luxuriantly. 
Periwinkle is another slow grower in water. 7Zradescantia or 
spider-wort is the fastest runner of all the water-vines. The 7: 
repens vittata, T. aquatica, T. zebrina, and 7. multicolor are the 
best for in-door cultivation. Umbrella ferns (aspfedistra 
cyperus) thrive well in vases water-filled. Sweet potato vines * 
are ornamental and require but little attention. 

The most elegant vine to grow in soil is the Japanese fern, 
lygodium scandens. It is altogether the most fantastic and 
decorative creeper. Ficus repens is hardy and clings firmly, 
but is coarser. Othonna, or ragwort, with its starry blossoms 
and downward-trailing habit, is one of the best and toughest 
house vines. Pots of this placed on high brackets will shoot 
down a cataract of waxy strings which, if crossed by the sun’s 
rays, will be bright with golden flowers. 

—Fannie S. Benson. 


HE that hath wife and children hath given hostage to fortune; 
for they are impediments to great enterprises, either of virtue or 
mischief. Certainly wife and children are a kind of discipline of 
humanity.—Bacon. 
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SHUT THE DOOR. 


THE Most Conspicuous PART oF A House. 


The invasion of Jortitres has been 
triumphantly successful. They first 
drove the doors to the wall by the 
mild force of their own grace and 
elegance, and then quietly laid them 
away in the prison of the attic, or 
sent them into perpetual exile. Still, 
pleasant and profitable as the change 
has been, we cannot allow the utter 
extermination of these more sub- 
stantial barriers that swing on 
hinges or roll on patent “ hangers.” 
Every private chamber must be able 
to lock its occupant in, and intrud- 
ers out ; and between the apartments 
in more common use it is still desir- 
able to have, at least in reserve, 
solid panels to close the openings in 
the partitions, which, a few years 
ago, no one would have thought of 
calling anything but “ doorways.” 
They would have been considered unfinished unless a huge, 
paneled framework, trimmed with metallic fixtures, and broad- 
er than the portliest man, and nearly as high as the room, 


Fic. 2. 


stood or hung suspended from one or both jambs, ready to 
close the opening with a slam or a crash at amoment’s warning. 

Common sense suggested that these formidable barriers 
between peaceful apartments were not only unnecessary, but 
were disagreeably intrusive, and advise the more graceful, 


tractable and ornamental draperies. Fashion adopted the 
suggestion, and being constitutionally incapable of seeing by; 
one thing at a time, of seeing more than one side of that, o 
of admitting that there can be either interest or merit in any. 


Fic. 3. 


thing that is not at the moment under her patronage, there is 
danger that the useful and indispensable doors, for which 
draperies are being so extensively substituted, will be allowed 
todegenerate. The factories turn them out in unlimited quan- 
tities at most moderate prices, on the wholesale principle that 
a door is a door, no matter how far it is in appearance from 
being adorable, and from sheer force of habit and instinctive 
economy we fill our houses with the same old patterns, ac 
cepting them as meekly as if it were a crime to make doors 
ornamental. 

Yet, there are no articles of furniture in a room more cor- 
spicuous than its doors, or more difficult to keep out of sight, 
excepting, of course, sliding doors that are never closed. 
We might, indeed, do them up in brown linen wrappers wit) 
red tape trimmings, as tidy housekeepers sometimes serve 
their piano legs when they are too ugly to be exposed; and 
the chairs, when the upholstery has become fade«! and 
shabby,—but such a broadside of canvass or cambric would 
be worse than the native pine. 

That beautiful designs, rare and elegant materials, should 
be lavished on chimney pieces, book cases, cabinets and 
other stationary furniture, leaving the doors in the sti‘f and 
formal ugliness of common machine-made shop work, is 
among the unaccountable inconsistencies of house building. 
We do, indeed, sometimes see the outside of the entrance 
doors to a pretentious house, laden with ornaments hung 00 
at all available points, and this is the very situation when 
they should be avoided. The main entrance may properly be 
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distinguished from the rest of the outside finish by finer 
workmanship and richer materials ; but it should not hold out 
promises of elegance which the interior fails to fulfill,—like a 
rich and artistic corner on a volume of cheap wood cuts and 
literary trash. The rule that the front hall should strike the 
key note of the rest of the house does not apply to the 
outside of the front door. 

For this reason we consider our illustration, Fig. 1, more 
appropriate for an outer door than Fig. 2, although it may be 
said for the latter that its ornamentation is not of the kind 
that shouts aloud to the passers in the streets, challenging 
attention, and we are to assume that the interior to which it 
gives access, does abundantly justify its promise. No. 1, by 
the way, consists of two parts, being divided horizontally. 


The oval panel is of colored glass, and the upper part of the | 


door is hung to open separately, leaving the lower part still 
closed when desired. Fig. 3 represents the inside of a pair of 


vestibule doors, that is, the doors leading from the vestibule | 
into the hall. It has in the upper part glass panels to admit | 


light, and small covered panels below. On the outer, or 
vestibule side, these panels would be plain. 
—E. C. Gardner. 


Collected for HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE WORDS ABOUT WOMEN. 

A babe is a mother’s anchor.—Beecher. 

She that is loved is safe.—/eremy Taylor. 

A light wife doth make a heavy husband.—. Shakespeare. 

The society of women is the element of good manners.—Goethe. 

Wedlock is like wine, not properly judged of until the second 
glass.—Douglas Jerrold. 


Men should keep their eyes wide open before marriage, and half 
shut afterwards.—M//e. Scudéri. 

To love early and marry late is to hear a lark singing at dawn, 
and at night to eat it roasted for supper.—Richéer. 

The nest may be constructed, so far as the sticks go, by the male 
bird, but only the hen can line it with moss and down.—Frances 
Power Cobbe. 

One must have constant charge of children and youth if he hopes 
to mould their minds and manners into the image of beauty and 


loveliness; and mothers have this happiness above all others.— 
Alcott. 


Honor to women! They twine and weave the roses of heaven 
into the life of man; it is they that unite us in the fascinating bonds 
of love; and concealed in the modest veil of the graces, they cher- 
ish carefully the external fire of delicate feeling with holy hands.— 
Schiller. 


We mortals, men and women, devour many a disappointment 
between breakfast and dinner time; keep back the tears and look 
alittle pale about the lips,and in answer to inquiries say, “Oh, 
nothing!” Pride helps us; and pride is not a bad thing when it 
only urges us to hide our own hearts,—not to hurt others.—George 
Elioi. - 
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IN SIGHT. 


Long years, beloved! held us far apart ; 
A waste of days, the goal beyond our sight ; 
We only knew by our firm faith in right, 
That somehow, some day, bringing heart to heart, 
Our ways would meet and never more would part, 
And we would both be happy, bearing light 
To make life’s journey for each other bright, 
And knowing balm to heal each burning smart, 
But now, oh, joy! beloved see the goal! 
Behold the glory of that mountain peak ! 
Ah, sweet! your eyes are lit with happy tears,— 
A light is in them, laying bare your soul. 
A little while, dear love, and all we seek 
Will then be ours, to crown the coming years. 


— William S. Lord. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
FRENOH TERMS USED IN COOKING. 


A PRACTICAL GLOsSARY. 
M™ HERE are, no doubt, very many 
i people who think that to use French 
cooking terms on English bills of 
fare is a needless affectation, a mere 
fashion, on a par with interlard- 
ing one’s conversation with French 
phrases; they do not stop to con- 
sider that in many cases a transla- 
tion may not be possible, in fact, 
where neat and accurate translation 
is possible, common sense has gen- 
erally made it, as in Hollandaise 
sauce, which is often called Dutch sauce, although not often 
enough to make one quite sure that the connoisseur who 
sees written “calf’s head and Dutch sauce” will recog- 
nize his favorite Ho//andaise in it. But if there are many 


| living out of large cities who do not understand French cook- 
_ ing terms, there is also a large class, which must be con- 


sidered in a magazine like Goop HouSEKEEPING, read by all, 
who are quite familiar with French dishes by their own name, 
who would not recognize them at all with such awkward 
translation as alone is possible with most of them. For 
instance, omelette souffife is as well known to many as ice 
cream, but “blown up omelette” (as near as I can get toa 
translation) would not be an improvement. So well has this 
question been recognized by the public, that many French 
terms have been adopted, and are used so familiarly, that their 
French origin is not suspected,—such, for instance, as cro- 
quettes, méringue, fricassée, omelettes, patties, éclairs, to blanch, to 
braise, and many others. Take the word omelette, every one 
knows what that is, and it is therefore a good example; can 
any one suggest a translation? Will pan-cake do? will 
“whipped eggs fried” convey the idea? This is only a 
sample of the difficulty of finding English for articles we have 
not. If the names of dishes could be rendered in English, it 
would have been done long since, for, it must be remem- 
bered that the pronunciation of French words is.a terrible 
effort, generally absurdly unsuccessful, to the average English 
or American waiter, and too often, to those ordering from the 
waiter. Nor is it pleasant to have at your table a dish over 
whose name you must stumble, unless you boldly Anglicize 
the pronunciation, but the only alternative is to avoid the 
dish. For this reason alone, if French could be banished 
from the kitchen, it would be very desirable. To those who 
wish to teach their servants some delightful French dish, 
easy, but unpronouncable, its foreign name is a bugbear. 

As a rule, those who like French cooking, are already 
familiar with the names of French dishes, but there are a 
great many who would like it, if it were to them any more 
than a name. My aim has always been to induce those who 
are unacquainted with it, to try it for themselves; to so sim- 
plify its details, as to bring its good points within the reach of 
any one who wished to enjoy what had hitherto seemed out of 
reach, or reserved for the wealthy ones, who could dine at 
Delmonico’s, or the Hotel Brunswick, and wherever English 
terms have been possible I have used them, to express the 
French idea, as do, I think, others writing on the subject. 

It must be remembered that most French names of dishes 
are standard; they represent, not a mere vagary of any 
French cook, but have a distinct meaning, and indicate the 
class to which a dish belongs, as will be seen from the glos- 
sary appended to this article. Although oysters,—d /a pou- 
lette, a Pallemande, au supréme, may look somewhat alike, they 
are distinctly different, and would all have to come under the 
English word “stew ” (unless we use the now Anglicized French 
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word, fricassee, to indicate a white stew), which would reveal 

nothing of this difference. 

At the time of the French exhibition, the Parisians, with a 
touching consideration for the ignorance of the English and 
Americans who were swarming into their capital, made many 
efforts to translate their dishes into English, and the results 
were sometimes convulsing. Two instances only occur to me 
now, and, as they are really a literal translation (and so far 
correct) of the French, they might have well found a place in 
“English as she is spoke.” és de veau a la financiere (sweet 
breads &4 la financiere) was rendered, “The smile of the 
calf to the female capitalist,” and “ Chinois a lésprit” into 
“Chinese in spirits.” 

A great struggle is being made by writers for American and 
English readers, to give some English substitute for the 
French word savuter, literally “to jump,” which is needed to 
distinguish cooking chops, and steaks, or other things in a 
pan with a little fat, from the correct frying, which means, to 
cook in deep, hot fat. We cannot call it “jumping” them, 
although in old English cooking books we are told “to toss 
onions in butter,” “to toss chops,”—which was evidently an 
attempt to wrestle with the difficulty, and is a shade better 
than “jumping.” At the present time one writer speaks of 
the process as “ dry frying ;”’ another as, “ flat frying,” but in 
so awkward a case it seems better to adopt the word sauté, 
and it will very soon become as commonly used as /ricassée or 
méringue, both of which must have been as unfamiliar and as 
difficult to pronounce as sauté, when first they crept into 
common:use. 

It must be admitted that quite unnecessary French terms 
are sometimes used on bills of fare,—terms for which we have 
the perfect English equivalent. Cold roast chicken, is de- 
cidedly better than “chaud froid de volaille,” and the only 
thing to be said in defense of these is, that they are rarely 
used except at tables where the guests may be supposed to 
read, if they do not speak French. Such things are matters 
of fashion, but the use of French names for which there is no 
approximate English, is a necessity. In the annexed glossary 
no attempt is made to do more than give an explanation of 
such terms as are untranslatable : 

Aspic—Savory jelly, for cold dishes. 

Au gratin—Dishes prepared with sauce and crumbs, and baked. 

Bouchées—Very tiny patties or cakes, as name indicates— 
mouthfuls. 

Baba—A peculiar, sweet French yeast-cake. ~ 

Béchamel—A rich, white sauce made with stock. 

Bisque—A white soup made of shell fish. 

To Blanch—To place any article on the fire till it boils, then 
plunge it in cold water, to whiten poultry, vegetables, etc. To 
remove the skin by immersing in boiling water. 

Bouillon—A clear soup, stronger than broth, yet not so strong as 
consommé which is “reduced ” soup. . 

Braise—Meat cooked in a closely covered stew-pan, so that it 
retains its own flavor, and those of the vegetables and flavorings 
put with it. 

Brioche— A very rich, unsweetened French cake, made with yeast. 

Cannelon—Stuffed, rolled up meat. 

Consommé—Clear soup or bouillon boiled down till very rich— 
Zz. é., consumed. 

Croquettes—A savory mince of fish or fowl, made with sauce into 
shapes, and fried. 

Croustades—F ried forms of bread to serve minces, or other 
meats upon. 

Entrée—A small dish, usually served between the courses at 
dinner. 

Fondue—A light preparation of melted cheese. 

Fondanit—Sugar boiled, and beaten to creamy paste. 
Hollandaise Sauce—A rich sauce, something like hot mayonnaise. 


Matelote—A rich fish stew, ‘vith wine. 

Mayonnaise—A rich salad dressing. 

Méringue—Sugar and white of egg beaten to sauce. 

Marinade—A \iquor of spices, vinegar, etc., in which fish or 
meats are steeped before cooking. 


Miroton—Cold meat warmed in various ways—and dished jp 
circular form. 


Purée—This name is given to very thick soups, the ingredients 
for thickening which have been rubbed through a sieve. 

Poulette Sauce—A béchamel sauce, to which white wine and 
sometimes eggs are added. 


Ragotit—A rich, brown stew, with mushrooms, vegetables, etc. 

Piguante—A sauce of several flavors, acid predominating. 

Quenelles—F orcemeat with bread, yolk of eggs, highly seasoned, 
and formed with a spoon to an oval shape, then poached and used 
either as a dish by themselves, or to garnish. 

kémoulade—A salad dressing differing from mayonnaise, in that 
the eggs are hard boiled, and rubbed in a mortar with mustard, 
herbs, etc. 

Rissole—Rich mince of meat or fish, rolled in thin pastry and fried, 


Roux—A cooked mixture of butter and flour, for thickening 
soups and stews. 


Salmi—A rich stew of game, cut up and dressed,when half roasted. 
Sauter—To toss meat, etc. over the fire, in a little fat. 
Soufflée—A very light, much-whipped-up pudding or omelette. 
Timbale—A sort of pie in a mould. ‘ 


Vol au vents—Patties of very light puff paste, made without a 
dish or mould, and filled with meats or preserves, etc. 


I have, in the foregoing list, by no means exhausted French 
cooking terms, but I have restricted myself to giving those in 
common use, which cannot be interpreted by one or two Eng- 
lish words, but must be defined. It must be observed that 
any fish stew is not a matelote ; that avy salad dressing with 
raw egg, is not mayonnaise, nor with hard egg, rémoulade ; nor 
is any preparation of melted cheese a fondue. Those who do 
not know from experience what the dishes are to which the 
name points, can, from the definition of them, only gain some 
idea of the materials composing them, but must work out the 
recipes for themselves, and they will seldom be disappointed 
by the result. 

—Catherine Owen. 


MAKING TEA IN JAPAN. 


A Japanese gentleman never intrusts the making of tea to his 
servants on company occasions, and the fine art of the process was 
fully shown us in the dainty management of every article of the 
service before the host. The teapot was a little jewel-like thing 
that could be set, handle, spout and all, inside one of the common- 
sized coffee-cups that a foreigner draws once or twice at a break- 
fast, and the cups were of fine cloisonnée, with plain enamelled 
linings, each no larger round than the circle of a tulip’s petals could 
inclose. With them was a small pear-shaped pitcher, a beaut ifilly- 
wrought bronze teapot in which the boiling water was brought, and 
a lacquer box containing the caddy of the choicest leaves from the 
fine tea gardens of the Uji district—a tea so rare and expensive 
that none of it is exported or known abroad, and only the wealthi- 
est Japanese can afford to buy the precious leaves. Our host, 
taking an ivory scoop, carved in the shape of a large tea-leai. ‘illed 
the little teapot full of loosely heaped leaves, and then, having 
poured the hot water into the pitcher that it might cool a little, 
poured it into the teapot leaves. The hot water had barely touched 
the leaves in the little teapot that we were watching so closely, 
when the host began pouring off a stream of pale straw-colored 
tea into the little cups, that were then passed, each only half full 
of the infusion. This tea was as delicate and fragrant as if made 
of rose leaves, and the three sips in each cup slipped so smoothly 
down one’s throat that no one dreamed of its being strong enough 
to keep one awake for twelve hours afterwards.—S¢. Louis \/obe- 
Democrat. 
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NOURISHMENT AND FOOD FOR THE SIOK. 
CHICKEN, STEAK AND CHOopPs. 
IV. 


HE embargo on animal food removed by 
the convalescence of the patient, much 
of the difficulty in providing a pleasing 
variety vanishes. Still, certain restric- 
tions remain. All fried food must be 
most carefully avoided. The oft-repeated 
story of St. Lawrence having attained 

sanctity by a gridiron, and that in so 

: doing he conferred upon that implement 

the power of making better everything prepared upon it, 

by no means applies to the frying-pan. It is labor enough for 
the vigorous stomach of a person of active habits to digest 
fried food, but the task becomes almost an impossibility 
to the delicate gastric organs of one who is just recover- 
ing from illness, and is unable to indulge in any but the 
slightest exercise. Let the convalescent’s food then, be pre- 
pared by stewing, roasting or broiling; these afford a suffi- 
ciently wide scope for the most exacting palate. 
beverage for the invalid when no longer bound toa milk 
diet, nothing could be pleasanter or more nourishing than 

cocoatina. The best brand of this is that put up by H. O. 

Wilbur & Sons, of Philadelphia. It has the nutritiousness of 

chocolate, without the rich heavy qualities that render that 

drink unwholesome to many, and possesses the great advan- 
tage of being always ready for use, and requiring almost no 
trouble to prepare. 


CHICKEN BROILED IN THE OVEN.—From a young chicken cut 


a drumstick and second joint, or if the invalid prefers light meat, | 


the wing and part of the breast. Should there be any doubt as 
to the tenderness of the chicken, it is well to lay the piece on a 
gridiron or toaster resting over a pan of boiling water set on top 
of the stove and Jet it steam, closely covered, for half an hour 
before broiling. This done, lay the portion in a clean, warm 
dripping-pan, and set this in a moderately hot oven; turn 
two or three times, rubbing with butter at each turn until the 
chicken is done. It is claimed that the juices are preserved 
more thoroughly by this mode of cooking than by broiling over 
an open fire. 


BARBECUED CHICKEN.—Prepare a sauce of two teaspoonfuls 
of melted butter, one tablespoonful of vinegar, one saltspoonful 
of white sugar, the same of made mustard and a dash of salt 
and pepper; heat to boiling; pour over the broiled chicken 
and let it stand covered in a warm place-for five minutes before 
serving. 

STEWED CHICKEN.—It seems to be a belief among some cooks 
that it is impossible to fricassee less than a whole chicken. A 
half or a quarter of a fowl, can, however, be prepared in this 
manner and the invalid be spared the monotony of a series of 
meals at which the meat dish is the same until the overgener- 
ous supply is exhausted. Lay the pieces to be stewed in a sauce- 
pan; pour in just enough cold water to cover them; put on a 
closely fitting top and cook slowly until tender; add four table- 
spoonfuls of milk, one beaten egg, and a teaspoonful of butter; 
boil up once and serve. 


»MinceD CHICKEN ON ToOAST.—Stew part of a chicken until 
tender. Cut the meat from the bones and mince with a sharp 
kfife into inch square pieces; thicken the gravy in which it 
was stewed with a teaspoonful of butter rolled in flour; add a 
little milk and season to taste. Heat the mince in this sauce, 
and pour over crustless slices of lightly buttered toast. Cold fric- 
asseed chicken is nice warmed up in this style. 


BRoiLED BEEFSTEAK.—Select a piece of tenderloin cut nearly 
an inch thick; broil over a clear, hot fire for about ten min- 
utes, turning often. The patient’s preference for rare or well-done 
meat must to some extent regulate the length of time allotted 


As a| 


to its cooking. Rare beef is always more nourishing. When 
the steak is done, butter it well, pepper and salt and let it stand 
covered for a few moments before serving. Water-cresses are 
a pretty garnish and an excellent appetizer. 


MUTTON OR LAMB CHoPs may be prepared in the same man- 
ner. Be careful to remove all superfluous fat before cooking. 
A pleasant accompaniment to a chop is a single baked tomato. 
Cut off the top, and without breaking the skin, remove the pulp 
from the inside: mix this with fine bread crumbs, pepper, salt, 
butter and a very little sugar; return to the tomato shell, cover and 
bake to a light brown. 


BROILED VENISON.—Cook on a well buttered gridiron, turn- 
ing often, for about fifteen minutes; lay in a hot dish, pepper 
and salt lightly, and butter generously. Allow a liberal teaspoon- 
ful of currant jelly to a small steak, and let it stand covered 
until the melted butter and jelly have soaked thoroughly into 
the meat. Serve very hot. 


WARMING OVER.—When practicable, it is best to cook chicken, 
steak, etc., just as it is needed, but when, as sometimes happens, a 
dainty bit is left over, there is no reason why it should not be 
warmed up, and yet be appetizing. There is a far better method 
than that commonly pursued of heating the meat in the oven, 
thus drying it out and making it tasteless. The cold remnant 
should be placed in a closely covered saucer or tin pan, and this 
set over a kettle of boiling water. The steam warms the meat and 
also preserves the juices. 

—Christine Terhune Herrick. 


HINTS ON THE USE AND CARE OF LAMPS. 


Of all misunderstood things in daily life, the use of the kerosene 
lamp probably stands at the head. First, a lamp is bought and fit- 
ted for use, and then filled day after day, and after a longer or 
shorter period does not give as good a light as it used to; then © 
come complaints to the oil man or grocer about the quality of the 
oil, when a little reason and judgment used would remedy the fault 
and remove the cause of complaint. If persons using a lamp 
would remember that the lamp is a machine combining the furnace 
and pump, and endeavor to learn the principle of using oil, much 
trouble would be saved, for while no one expects to use a large 
machine without learning how to work it, any one can use a lamp. 
Now, the wick is the pump to bring oil from the fount to the blaze, 
and as there is always more or less dust and dirt in the oil, the 
wick soon becomes clogged up and cannot pump oil fast enough 
for a good light, so a complaint is made whena new wick would have 
removed the cause. Then, as we burn oil out, the lightest parts 
burn, and leave the heavy oil, and as it is filled day by day the oil 
gradually gets so heavy that the draft is not strong enough to pump 
it up, and then the oil should be all turned out of the lamp and it 
refilled with fresh oil. Then the burner, after a time, gets gummed 
up and the even flow of oil is disturbed and causes a smoky, uneven 
light that is very vexatious. I have had burners brought into my 
store condemned, and a new one wanted, when by two minutes’ 
work they were made as good as new. Then when the wick needs 
cutting, some scrape it off, others cut it so uneven that it makes a 
pointy blaze which so provokes one that he wants to condemn it. 
(If a little reason and thought were used in the every day life, we 
would soon find that lots of our discomforts would be very easily 
overcome and banished, but things go on in a slipshod manner 
year after year, with no attempt toimprove them.) But to resume, 
the burner is provided with a great number of small holes to pro- 
vide air, to the end that perfect combustion may take place, and 
not to collect dust and dirt until they are all clogged up, anda 
smoky, bad-smelling light is the result. Now if in using kerosene 
we fillthe lamp up with white oil every day, and once a week 
empty back the oil in the lamp and use a new wick, cut even and 
true, once a week or two weeks, and be sure the lamp burner is 
clean, and a clear, nice polished chimney used, we will find that 
the kerosene lamp is a cheap and great luxury, and not, as is often 
the case, a necessary nuisance which has to be used for lack of 
anything better. For a little care, daily, in using lamps, makes all 


the difference between luxury and nuisance.—/. B. Samoht, in the 
Analyst. 
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HOUSEHOLD LIFE IN GOTHAM. 


FAsHIOoN, Customs, ECONOMIES AND COMFORTS. 


HERE is a feeling of spring in the air, 

The shrubbery about the ponds in 

Central Park is trembling with a vague 

unrest, and beginning to push forth 

delicate feelers to toy with the south- 

ern wind. The little children in Madi- 

son square are rolling their hoops more 

lively than for many a long week, and 

their merry laughter has something the 

sound of prophecy as well as satisfac- 

tion. There is a joyous flutter at the 

heart of nature, which is felt even in 

inanimate things. Among these inanimate things are the 

contents of the stores and shops along the avenues. Furs 

and woolen goods are removed to the backgtound, or ticketed. 

“Great Reduction in Prices.” Large show windows are given 

up to sateens, foulards and cambrics, and the prices, on the 
whole, are no higher than in similar goods last year. 

But we are too far from the Solstice yet to care to make a 
selection. Rather, as prudent women who believe in making 
the most of every department in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, let us 
see how we can buy staple winter goods to the best advantage, 
for it is a rule with the thrifty matron to lay in a stock when 
things are going down in price. 

There is a toboggan slide for such things after Christmas, 
not very steep, it is true, but sufficient to be worth consider- 
ing. Dress goods go down the swiftest and farthest. While 
a handsome costume should be fresh and in the latest style, 
afternoon and street dresses are just as good, for most of us, 
if they have laid on the shelves four months instead of one. 
If I buy remnants for Susie’s next winter school dresses now, 
and match my green diagonal skirt with enough material for 
a new basque another fall, at about half price, why, then, it is 
all ready another season, and at a great saving. 

Homespun suits, made well and stylishly, the material thick, 
soft all-wool, are marked down to $10 and $11; tricot suits to 
$11, and tailor-made Newmarket wraps are from $6 to $13. 
Cloaks have, of course, had a great tumble, but the trade in 
them is over, save for sealskins, of which a few are still 
bought. I saw an excellent piece of black casimere offered 
the other day for 50 cents, but then cashmere is not so much 
worn since fancy woolens have become the rage. Of black 
silks, satin merveilleux is offered at 78 cents, but it is poor 
economy to buy anything of that kind cheap. One had rather 
have a good cashmere, which looks and lasts so much better. 

The housekeeper who is thinking if she must have a new 
parlor carpet, ought to know that she can buy a good quality 
of five frame-body Brussels carpet for 95 cents per yard. The 
figures and colors are desirable, but not the best. Then there 
are “double extra” ingrains at 65 cents, and a quality less 
heavy at 45 and 50 cents. Let me beg her, though, if she 
does buy anything new in the carpet line, to have it made with 
a border to match, rug fashion. It may reach within a yard of 
the sides of the room, or a foot, and if the floor is too rough 
to paint, stain, or finish with any “wocd-filler,” then use a 
solid color of matting. This style is not only coming into 
vogue, but it has everything to recommend it in the way of 
neatness and convenience. 

The dinner and lunch giving season is still at its height. 
The first must be formal, the latter can be informal or elab- 
orate. Ata late dinner, on the spotless cloth were laid three 
squares of ruby plush, fringed with bullion, diamond-wise, 
the largest in the center. On these were low glass dishes 
filled with sand and concealed by greenery, in which were 
white carnations; a doutfonniere at each plate consisted of 


carnations, ruby colored and white, and the lamps were coy- 
ered with the same richly-tinted shades. By the way, it may 
be stated here that our latest artistic authorities have decided 
that, no matter how numerous the gas-burners, lamps are 
indispensable. The shadows thrown by chandeliers are unbe- 
coming to the diners, and candelebra attached to the walls 
do not sufficiently illuminate the table. Therefore take heart, 
you who are beyond the reach of gas mains and gas bills, you 
are not beyond fashion. 

There has also been a lavender dinner. Pale lilac, under 
drawn linen mats, on the center of the table, the porcelain 
decorated with the same tint, and the flowers, hot-house li] .cs, 
were the luxurious characteristics of the occasion. Dinners 
in which everything takes a roseate hue, with red and white 
roses as the only flowers, are more common. Painted menu 
cards have been overdone; they now have very little decora- 
tion. But these dinners are beyond the ordinary housekeeper, 
who likes to assemble her choicest friends at a dainty banquet. 
It is a pity if we cannot meet socially without so much |abor 
and expense, as to half starve for days in order to prepare for 
it. Two or three dishes that taste good, look well, and are 
wholesome, ought to content the most fastidious. For a little 
luncheon party, some douz//on (shall I give you the best receipt 
in the wor'd for it, sister housekeepers?), cold sliced tongue 
or beef, a salad, warm biscuit with little French pats of butter, 
preserved strawberries, and some delicious snow-cake. ‘This 
was the refection at a charming home the other day, when a 
dozen lady guests discussed the world and its ways. Our 
hostess had a raw servant, and so was her own cook, and is 
almost as successful as “Molly” in Mrs. Owen’s delightful 
“Ten Dollars Enough.” The doui//ion was made the day 
before and rewarmed; she stirred up the cake and mixed the 
salad dressing that morning, and even made the biscuits 
while the guests were arriving. How we enjoyed the delicate 
preparations of a refined woman ! 

One of the advantages of a great city is a certain independ- 
ence which we enjoy. The rules of fashion or custom are not 
so severe. It is only young, inexperienced people who feel 
that they must have the latest style and tint of paper, and re- 
make their side trimming into box pleatings, when that is the 
last mode. In fact, a little change from the prevailing custom 
is considered original and rather admired, unless too owéré. 
For instance, the other day, a friend of mine determined to 
see all her acquaintances and repay many social calls. She 
accordingly sent out her visiting cards, with “ Old-Fashioned 
Tea” written under the engraved name, and in the corner 
opposite the address, added “From Four to Seven.” In the 
back parlor the table was simply set with tongue, sandwiches, 
the most delicious crullers, made by her mother, who is famous 
for that particular cake, cookies, equally delicious, also |ome- 
made sponge cake, chipped beef and cheese. Two young 
relatives poured tea and chocolate, and served the refresh- 
ments on old family china, beautiful enough to form the nu- 
cleus of amuseum. It is needless to say that everybody came 
and was delighted. There was neither bake-shop confection- 
ery nor dishes for show, but all tasted and tasted, again and 
again, exclaiming “Oh, how good it is!”—an exclamation 

which your correspondent heartily echoed. 
—Mrs. H. M. Pook 


LOVE AT HOME. 


There is beauty all around. 
When there’s love at home; 
There is joy in every sound, 
When there’s love at home. 
Peace anc plenty here abide, 
Smiling sweet on every side, 
Time doth softly, sweetly glide, 
When there’s love at home.—Se/ected. 
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DISCIPLINING OHILDREN. 


How ‘ro Do It, anp How Nort To Do Ir. 


HEN young people marry and set 
up housekeeping, probably the 
subject that least occupies their 
time is the disciplining of children, 
and yet it is a subject that will soon 
force itself upon their attention, 
and is going to cause great anxiety 
for a large part of their lives. The 
children come—soft, tender little 
things, that fill the household with 
happiness and content, and make 
the home complete ; and the idea 
that this little bunch of loveliness has the remotest relation to 
the subject of discipline seems absurd. If the young mother 
expresses herself in regard to it, she undoubtedly says she 
expects her child will always do as she wishes, that she has 
control of the whole situation; the father stands ready, if 
difficulties should arise, to restore order. So the whole sub- 
ject seems to them to require very little thought for a long 
time to come. The baby is cared for from day to day, begins 
to notice and know a little, grows bright and cunning, is 
petted and laughed at and admired by all the family and 
friends, without restraint. It asks for things in such a pretty 
way and is made so happy by indulgence that it easily be- 
comes the habit to let the baby have almost everything it 
wants, for with its little weak hands it can hold and play with 
delicate articles that babies must be refused. As the child 
grows its demands are more frequent and more persistent, 
and at this early age it is so much easier to yield than to have 
unpleasant results. 

So things go on, until some day the mother suddenly 
awakens to the fact that the baby is often more naughty than 
pretty; a strong will has developed itself in this soft mass of 
innocence and beauty, and a determination to have its own 
way is its strongest characteristic. Then the child must be 
brought under discipline, and the poor little thing has a hard 
time of it, for how can it understand why the order is changed 
and it is no longer the pivot upon which all things turn? 
Perhaps by this time another child has come, and life be- 
comes a serious thing to the poor little dethroned prince or 
princess. The discipline of a child should begin as soon as it 
is born, and it is the duty of young people, as soon as they are 
married, to think about the requirements of children and try 
to be in a measure prepared for their care. 

Firmness and consideration are cardinal principles in dis- 
ciplining children. Firmness is necessary at the earliest age. 
In all the care and management of a child much thought 
should be exercised. At a very early age a child will take 
advantage of a weak mother. At the same time it is not 
strength to make a set of rules and compel children to obey 
them as if all children were made alike ; but watch a child 
closely, find out what are its natural tendencies, and adapt to 
them the few rules necessary to its needs. If it is natural for 
achild to want its food at certain intervals, then feed it regu- 
larly according to its natural demands ; and so on through the 
various things in which a child must be trained. By careful 
observation a mother can soon learn a child’s necessities and 
make its life regular without friction. 

The secret of good discipline lies in adaptation of forces to 
the nature of the child. Consideration of peculiarities must 
be made even in very young children. Seldom two children 
can be governed in the same way ; and it is a duty of parents 
study their individualities, otherwise there is no discipline, 
ut the care given aggravates evil tendencies in them. There 


is unintentionally taught, or developed in them. When 
grown people are so far from perfect, it seems unfair that 
every apparent fault of the child should be made so much of ; 
and many times what seems wrong in a child is only a natural 
act under the exciting conditions, and if we take time to 
examine the matter we shall be more just. Injustice and 
weakness in parents make sad havoc with children’s charac- 
ters. There is a strong latent force in children which we 
must strive to control: we cannot change its nature, but by 
strength and patience, and thoughtfulness we may guide it. 

Over-discipline is as harmful as the lack of discipline. It 
may be worse, for if a child is let alone, there is a chance for 
a natural development for good ; but if a child is continually 
prodded with rules and directions, it may grow rebellious, its 
obstinacy is aroused, and its finer feelings are blunted. Many 
a time by forbidding we create a desire ; as we invite false- 
hood by prohibiting something that the child will do thought- 
lessly, and can only refrain from doing by constant self-con- 
trol; and often the thing forbidden is of little consequence 
compared with the train of evils its prohibition introduces. 
When the child has disobeyed it is punished ; the next time it 
disobeys it naturally tells a falsehood to avoid punishment. 
Children are morally and physically cowards, and the great- 
est care is necessary to prevent this weakness from becoming 
a large element in their character. A thoughtless, wrong act 
is not so bad as wilful disobedience. We may give a child 
many opportunities to do wrong in this thoughtless way. It 
does not follow that because a mother slips over many of the 
small misdemeanors in a child’s life that she is without law or 
order. The strength of his influence is needed for the more 
important occasions. Let a child revolve in its own orbit; 
when it is out of order, replace it with as little disturbance as 
possible. It will live its own life in spite of everything, and 
it is the duty of parents to see that the conditions surround- 
ing it are conducive to a healthy and pure growth, and that 
the faulty traits it has undoubtedly inherited be eradicated by 
every means possible. 

We cannot have the care of children without going through 
a severe course of discipline ourselves. Our teaching is of 
less value if we do not improve by experience as we proceed. 
It is not a weakness to confess our lack of wisdom; we 
cannot impose upon children. If we are wrong we may as 
well admit it and try all the more to overcome our own faults. 
We are very well understood by the little ones around us, and 
to make our discipline effectual we must walk beside them, 
and guide and help them, sympathizing with them in their 
failures, not constantly holding their faults before them. In 
this way their faults are not a constant irritation, nor a 
hindrance to a noble development of character, but each 
failure is a means for a little firmer grasp of self-control. A 
child need not know how much it is directed. It may be led 
around many a difficulty by tact. It is a tribute to its parents 
when a child obeys from a sense of honor, rather than from 
fear of the consequences. 
—fose Dalton. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WRECKED. 


A ship went sailing, sailing 
Out on the stormy main: 
Heavy its cargo of jewels rare, 
Gold, fabrics of silk and camel’s hair— 
It ne’er was seen again. 


A bark went sailing, sailing 
The stormy sea of life : 
Freighted with hope for all noble things, 
For content and peace which goodness brings— 
It sank ’mid waves of strife. 


fn be no doubt that much of the naughtiness in children 


—Mrs. Ellis L. Mumma. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
OLD DOMINION REOIPES. 


EXPERIMENTALLY PREPARED AND CAREFULLY TESTED. 


SS EATEN BiscuiT.—To one quart of sifted flour 
4} of good quality allow a tablespoonful of 
shortening. It is better to use half butter 
and half lard, but the latter is frequently 
used alone. Add a teaspoonful of salt, and 
make into a stiff dough with a teacupful of 
sweet milk. They must be beaten with the 
head of an axe or mallet until the dough 
blisters or is very light. The biscuits are 
made out with the hands into little balls, 
then flattened into the thickness one pre- 
fers, stuck with a fork and baked in a quick 
oven. A well-made beaten biscuit is as white as snow inside, and 
excellent eating. 

BATTER CAKES—QUICKLY MADE.—One pint of flour, a half pint 
of Indian meal, one pint and a half of buttermilk, one egg, and one 
teaspoon even full of soda. Bake as griddle cakes. 


Soapstone griddles are recommended to young housekeepers as 
economical in the end, saving the use of grease, and preventing 
that worst fault in a batter cake, viz., the taste of fried fat. 

INDIAN MEAL BATTER BREAD.—Boil one quart of sweet milk. 
Mix together and sift two large tablespoonfuls of flour and three 
tablespoonfuls of Indian meal. Add to these last two well-beaten 
eggs, then pour the boiling milk, by degrees, upon the flour, and 
make into a smooth batter. Bake in greased cups or a quart 
baking dish. 

The quality of corn batter bread depends entirely upon the sort 
of meal used. In these days of rapid communication, I suppose, 
any kind of meal can be procured that is deemed desirable. In 
Virginia we greatly prefer white meal, and never add any sugar to 
the batter. The sweetness of the corn meal is all-sufficient to make 
the bread palatable. 

MADISON CAKES.—To one quart of flour, sifted, put three table- 
spoonfuls of yeast. If these cakes are wanted for tea, make up in 
the morning with a teacupful of warm water if the weather is cold, 
ice water if the season is summer. Having a roasted white potato 
ready, add a full tablespoonful to the dough, and knead well. Set 
the dough away to rise in a covered bucket, allowing it plenty of 
room to rise. When well risen (probably early in the afternoon), 
return the dough to your bread tray, and, adding to it the yolks of 
two eggs beaten light, a piece of butter or lard the size of a walnut 
and a tablespoonful of white sugar, knead thoroughly. Then roll 
out the dough as for lightened biscuits, cut them out with a biscuit 
cutter, and set them on a tray in a warm place to rise. Be sure to 
cover them with a clean cloth until ready to bake them, which should 
be about a half-hour before your tea-time. Then put them in the 
stove and let them bake quickly until of a pretty brown color. 

The appearance of these cakes is much improved by glazing, 
which is done by brushing them over with a feather dipped in yolk 
of egg. 

VIRGINIA PuDDING.—One pint of corn meal mush. While yet 
warm, put into it a half teacupful of butter, six well-beaten eggs, 
and a pint of milk sweetened with a half pound of sugar. Season 
highly with the juice and grated rind of a lemon, and bake in puff 
paste—that is to say, pie-plates lined with pastry. Serve warm, not 
hot, with a little fine sugar sanded over their tops. 

A Goop BoILep PuppInG.—One pound of flour—a light quart, 
one pound of sweet or three-quarters of a pound of sour cherries, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter or six ounces of fresh suet chopped 
very'fine, eight ounces of stale bread grated or crumbled up fine, 
eight eggs beaten separately. Dust the cherries well with a part 
of the fiour, but add them Iast. Make the pudding into a batter 
with just enough milk to make the mass stick together—it will not 
take more than a half pint, maybe less; dip a strong cloth in boil- 


ing water, and flour it well on the inside just before you put in the’ 


pudding. Two tablespoonfuls of brown sugar and a teaspoonful 
of salt improves the flavor. Have ready a kettle of boiling water, 
and into it drop the pudding after tying it up very securely in its 
cloth, but allowing it plenty of room to swell. Lift it frequently to 


see that the cloth does not stick to the bottom of the kettle and 
burn. Two hours is enough to allow for the boiling. This pudding 
is eaten with sweet sauce. 


A Very Goop Sauce.—Half a pound of brown sugar, a quarter 
of a pound of butter creamed, and the beaten yolk of an egg stirred 
into it. Set over the fire where not too hot, simmer and stir, bit do 
not let the sauce boil ; lastly, add a gill of white Sicily or sherry wine. 
and grate nutmeg over it. Allow a quantity proportioned to the size 
of one’s family. The above measures will answer for eight persons, 

HARD SAUCE.—Cream a quarter of a pound of good sweet butter, 
from which the salt has been washed, with a teacupful of pulverized 
sugar and two tablespoonfuls of cream. Flavor with what you /ancy 
that is not liquid enough to soften the mixture. Vanilla is very 
nice. Make it up into a pat like butter, or heap up in a pyramidal 
shape, and grate over the pile a coating of nutmeg or cinnamon. 


CorRN MEAL Musu.—As mush is called for in one of the above 
recipes, some inexperienced housemaker may desire information 
about even so homely a dish as that. Over a brisk fire set a sauce- 
pan with as much hot water in it as you desire of mush. Adda 
small teaspoonful of salt to as much as a quart of water. Have 
ready, close at hand, a provision of sifted white corn meal, and of 
this add a little at a time with one hand, while with the other you 
stir diligently until the mush seems to be sufficiently thick, then 
draw the saucepan to a cooler part of the stove, and let it simmer 
from ten to twenty minutes, according as it takes more or less time 
to get thoroughly done. A little butter added before removing the 
mush from the fire is considered an improvement. It is served in 
a covered china dish, with the accompaniment of sugar and cream, 
and at old-fashioned breakfast tables in England as well as our 
Southern states, took the place that oatmeal porridge does with us 
now. Polenta is another name for Indian meal mush. 


SWEET SPRINGS MuFFINS.—One quart of flour, two eggs, one 
small teacupful of yeast, with one tablespoonful of butter or lard. 
Make these materials into a stiff batter with water. It must not 
be stirred after it has been well beaten and set away to rise. The 
eggs must be well beaten before they are mixed with the flour. 
Do not forget to put in a teaspoonful of salt. Ten minutes before 
the meal is to be served at which these muffins are to appear, 
prepare for them a greased bread-pan, and with a wet spoon dip 
out the batter, and drop a spoonful at a time into the pan. Bake 
them quickly. Buttered hot at the fire, they are delicious for 
handed tea. 

Tutti-FrRutTtTI.—Begin this preserve in the spring. Have a large 
jar nicely clean, and over a quart of capped strawberries pour a pint 
of brandy. Add every variety of fruit as it ripens, with the same 
proportion of sugar. Oranges and lemons are included. O! these, 
however, take only the juice, with a decided flavoring of the rind. 
Quinces and pears must be parboiled until tender. Keep in an air- 
tight jar, and watch for any sign of fermentation. It there is the 
slightest appearance of this, turn out into a preserving-pan, boil 
and skim, then re-seal, and you will be provided with the material for 
the “ tutti-frutti” ice which has been so fashionable of late years. 

—Mary Stuart Smith. 


GERMAN PUNOH-TORTE. 

Take one pound of the finest and best sugar (good weight) 
Stir into it gradually the yolks of twenty eggs, and continue stir 
ring for three-quarters of an hour. Add then the grate« rind 
of one lemon, fourteen ounces of corn-starch, and lastly the whites 
of twenty eggs, beaten to astiff froth. Bake of this three or four 
layers of cake in a moderate oven. When cool, wet eac!: layer 
with a cold punch made of half a pint of Jamaica rum of first-rate 
quality, the grated peel and the juice of one lemon, anc sugar 
enough to sweeten. Spread some orange marmalade ov«' each 
layer but one. Place one layer on top of the other, keeping 
the one minus the marmalade for the uppermost. Pour the *maltr 
der of the punch over the whole. To give the cake its appropna' 
finish, the following glaze is to be applied: Take a large | mp 0 
loaf sugar and rub it against the outside of an orange wntil all 
the oil is absorbed; pound it to a powder, add half a pound o 
powdered sugar, and with some water stir to a thick paste. Heat 
slightly before spreading it over the top of the cake, and finally try 
the glaze by means of a salamander.—Mrs. Bayard Taylor. 
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FAGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE, 


Gathered and Made Ready, Expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
By Miss Lucretia P. HALE AND Mrs. MARGARET E. Wuire. 


THE FAGOT PARTY. 


THE FOURTH BUNDLE OF FAGOTS., 


HERE was a large family at the Bruntons’ 
where the next Fagot Party assembled, so 
there was a numerous and interested audience 
in the background. When the usual party 
had appeared and were welcomed, Angelina 
brought forward the fagot that she had pre- 

pared for the entertainment of her visitors. It was called 
Criticisms. 

She read the following description : 

After the guests are conveniently arranged, give to each one 
a sheet of paper, with the request that the title of some well- 
known book be written upon it, as near the top as possible. 
It may be either a novel or poem, a scientific work or some 
grave treatise upon morals or philosophy, as the fancy of the 
writer may dictate. After this has been written, the sheet must be 
folded down in such a way as to conceal the line already written, 
and passed to the left-hand neighbor. 

Upon the sheet now in his hand, each one must write, as near 
the top of the page as possible, the name of some author of suf- 
ficient reputation to be generally known. This name is also con- 
cealed from view, by again turning down the paper, which is then 
passed to the left. Next, must be written some quotation either 
in verse or prose which would make an appropriate motto fora 
book. The paper must be again folded and as before passed to 
the left. 

Every person must now write a criticism upon the book sup- 
posed to be designated in the lines concealed from view. The 
papers must then be passed once more for a second criticism, 
which finishes the game. 

Miss Brunton provided each of the visitors with a paper on 
which the first was to write the name of a book, passing it on 
to receive the additions in turn, of the name of an author, a 
motto, and a series of criticisms. When finished, these were 
read aloud and received with great applause and laughter. 
The specimen we give below, may be interesting as showing 
the comical effect produced by such incongruous parts being 
joined into one whole. 

ALICE IN THE WONDER LAND. 
P BY 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

“ Happiness is a wayside flower growing along the high-road of 
usefulness,” 

First criticism: “This treatise is evidently the work of one who 
is the master of the subject he discusses. The most superficial 
survey of the ground he covers, discloses an intimate acquaintance 
with the laws which govern the material forces of the universe. 
And not only this, the author takes us by the hand, as it were, and 
leads us into a world beyond our ken, showing us that there are 
things even in the physical world, which our senses are not yet 
sufficiently developed to take cognizance of.” 

Second criticism: “This novel is one of the author’s best. In 
ithis pathos, humor and knowledge of the world are seen in their 
fullest measure. This measure, it should be mentioned, is not a 
peck measure, nor a yard measure, nor any measure by which we 
measure out bare materialism; but so far as it goes, it is full. The 
work is absorbing, as sand is absorbing, from its dryness. It 
should be read upon a wet day. Itis especially recommended to 
the young as a discipline for the mind.” x 

A clamor of voices followed the reading of this, as well as 
the remaining criticisms and the other papers, every one 
being ready with his or her guess as to the authorship of the 
different writings. In the example we have given, it was 


easy to recognize Mr. Chester’s hand in the second criticism, 
but it took much longer to discover Angelina Brunton as the 
writer of the first. 

“ Now,” said Sally Chester, “if your brains are as tired as 
mine after writing those criticisms, I am sure that you will be 
glad to try the game I am going to propose, and which seems, 
from its name, to be particularly appropriate here,” she 
added, with an arch smile and a bow which included both 
Angelina and Hector Brunton. It is called 
Literati. 

One of the party must go out of the room, while the rest fix upon 
the name of some distinguished person which contains as many 
letters as there are players inthe game. Each player then chooses 
some well-known character, which he is to personate, and whose 
name begins with one of the letters in the original word. The 
individual who has gone out then returns to the room and ques- 
tions each one in the order in which the initial letters come, and 
from his answer guesses the person he represents, remembers the 
initial letter and combines it with the others as he guesses them 
until the whole name is revealed. 


“T am afraid you will think this a stupid explanation, but 
you will readily see what the game is when we.once begin to 


play it. Mr. Fortescue will you please be the guesser, and - 


go into the next room for a moment?” 

“ Certainly, if you rule that it shall be so, Miss Sally.” 

As Mrs. Chester and Mrs. Fortescue and others were now 
sitting in the background, Sally counted nine to play the 
game, “so,” she said, “we must select a name that has nine 
letters in it. Can any one suggest one?” 

“Gladstone?” queried Rodney Owens. 

“Thank you; that will do admirably. Now Mr. Chester, 
you must select a character whose name begins with G., and 
be prepared to answer any questions that Mr. Fortescue may 
ask you about your assumed self. Aspasia, the L will come to 
you, the A to Clara, the D to Mr. Owens, the S to Angelina, 
the T to Arthur, the O to Cecilia, the N to Hector, and the E 
tome. If you are all ready I will call Mr. Fortescue. Begin 
with Mr. Chester, if you please,” she said to that gentleman 
as he entered the room and approached Mr. Chester. 

“Well, Chester, are you a real or a fictitious character?” 

“T am fictitious, but I am founded on fact, I believe.” 

“ Are you male or female?” 

“Female.” 

“Where did you live?” 

“Tn Italy.” 

“* By what fact in your history are you best known?” 

“Humph! Well, that isa poser. I once put myself into a 
pretty bad box.” 

At this point Arthur laughed, and whispered to Cecilia 
Owens. “I have guessed father’s woman.” 

After a few more questions Mr. Fortescue moved on to 
Aspasia Brunton. 

“Miss Aspasia, are you living at this moment?” 

“Oh no, I died forty or fifty years ago.” 

“In what country did you live?” 

“In France.” 

“ Are you a man or woman ?” 

“T am, or was, a man.” 

“Do you live in history?” 

“'To which class of men do you belong, to the knaves or 
heroes?” 

“To the heroes.” 

“Were you distinguished in peace or in war?” 

“ More particularly in war.” 

“Why did you choose this character ?” 

Sally Chester was on the point of objecting to this as too 
leading a question, but before she could do so Aspasia 
answered, 
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“ Because you Americans owe me an especial debt of 
gratitude.” 

“Ah, yes! I think I see the cat’s ears,” said Mr. For- 
tescue, as he moved on to question his daughter Clara. After 
he had completed the circle he said, “I think the word must 
be Gladstone ; I make out all the characters but yours, Ches- 
ter. Lafayette, queen Anne, Dickens, Shakespeare, Tom 
Thumb, Ophelia, Napoleon and queen Eleanor; but who is 
yourG. You did not seem to know much about her yourself.” 

“Why, Mr. Fortescue, who was it that got shut up in an old 
oaken chest? I am sure it proved a very bad box for her.” 

“That was what I guessed it on,” said Arthur. 

“Oh, Genevra, of course!” exclaimed Mr. Fortescue, as 
he took his seat, while Rodney Owens went out to take his 
turn as questioner. 

Some of the others joined in this game which proved very 
amusing as even those who knew the first letter of the word, 
found it difficult to guess the characters described. ‘“ This 
game shows how some people are better guessers than 
others,” said Eustace Brunton. 

“IT think we are all very good guessers,” said Mr. For- 
tescue. “Surely our wits ought to be sharpened by playing 
these games. Yet I venture to say none of us have yet 
guessed the mysterious riddle given us at our first meeting. ’ 

“Who is responsible for that?” asked Aunt Cecilia. “I 
have laid awake nights trying to guess it?” 

Everybody looked at Rodney Owens who bore the united 
gaze with composure, and then confessed that he “did not 
know the answer himself,” the riddle was sent him by “ some- 
body” near Philadelphia, and he had brought it forward 
because he thought some of this brilliant party ought to 
guess it!” 

“And surely such an intellectual circle as the readers of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING ought to find us an answer,” said 
Aspasia. 

“T am so stupid,” said Cecilia, “that I have not guessed 
the charade we had last time.” 

“T believe it is the first charade I ever guessed,” said Sally 
Chester, “ but I don’t quite understand about the horse!” 

“ Shylock could not find horses to be cruel to in Venice !” 
explained Mr. Fortescue. “If there had been any, doubtless 
he would have come under the censure of the ‘Cruelty to 
Animals Society.’ ”’ 

“But what lock did any Pope have to do with?” asked 
Mrs. Chester. 

“Oh, my dear,” answered Mr. Chester, * are you so forget- 
ful of your poets! And do you not remember what one Pope 
had to do with the Rape of a Lock! By the way, here is a 
Conundrum. 

Which of the poets will most claim the attention of posterity? 
The poet Gray, because 

“Each human head, in time, ’tis said, 
Will turn to him, though he be dead.” 
“T should like to give you a charade,” said Aunt Cecilia, 
“if you will accept it as my fagot. It is not absolutely new, 
but I think it is not well-known, and I consider it absolutely 
perfect, and ought to be easily guessed, as it represents one 
of the heroes of history,” and she gave this 
Charade. 
Not great in stature, small indeed, 
His name still spreads abroad. 
Where others stand for punishment 
He sat to reap reward. 

A sacred season’s gift he held, 
Fruit of long expectation, 

And midway in his bliss he paused, 
For calm self-approbation. 

“You ought to guess it, Arthur,” said Aspasia, “as I think 
you would like to imitate him.” 


“A hero in history!” exclaimed Arthur. 

“T am afraid Arthur is not familiar enough with the place 
where “others stand for punishment!” said Mr. Chester. 

“You mean the corner,” said Cecilia Owens. 

“Oh, Jack Horner!” exclaimed Arthur. 

Aspasia at this moment introduced one of her guests, a 
young lady who was spending the winter at the Bruntons, in 
order to go to the Boston University, and who had consented 
to furnish a fagot, which she presented as 


A Skeleton Story. 
“You need not shudder,’ 
very ghost-like about it. 


she said, “for there is nothing 
But the game is played in this way: 

One person writes the story, which you will see, may be merely 
a sketch, where it is well to introduce many of the names of indi- 
viduals who are present, but spaces must be left wherever adjec- 
tives would be used. Before reading the story to the audience the 
writer must request an adjective from each person present in turn, 
which is to be written in as it comes, in each space thus left vacant, 
after which the story will be read aloud. 


“Miss Aspasia,” she went on, “has requested me to write 
this sketch, and I will now call upon you to furnish me with 
adjectives.” Pencil in hand, she first appealed to Mr. For- 
tescue, who gave her “eccentric,” the next person offered 
“ atrocious,” the next “lovely” and so on, until all the spaces 
were filled, and she read aloud the story premising “1 hope 
you will remember that I did not furnish the epithets, but that 
you are responsible for them.” 


A most eccentric party assembled at the a¢rocious Mrs. |run- 
ton’s, and each /ovely visitor brought his or her ridiculous f{agot. 
The mendacious Mr. Brunton had determined to pay no attention 
to the emblematic company and was sitting in a distant corner of 
the large far-fetched drawing-room, in a morose grumpy manner with 
his obsolete newspaper. But the fortuitous sounds of the surly 
games so distracted him, that he was obliged to join in the go/wmp- 
tious festival. The fastidious Mrs. Fortescue, always agreeat/e, of 
course, lent her greedy share, while the earned Mr. Chester as 
ever, created a general mysterious laugh whenever he opened his 
obstinate mouth. 

Scarcely had the ¢vanscendent festivities begun when a jejune 
sound was heard in the front of the gveexz house, where the ornamen- 
tal/assembly was thrown into a spirited confusion. Was it the fen- 
sive music of a /ofty grinding organ or of a characteristic street 
organ? or was it the vévacious London mob which had adjourned 
to this gracious country in order to assist in this nod/e Fagot 
Party? The unexpected Aunt Maria, always a little timid and 
cautious, suggested locking up the silver, the magnanimous Aunt 
Cecilia proposed lowering the Jenszve gas, the sardonic Mr. Hec- 
tor thought of addressing the ve/uatary multitude from the /ong- 
winded balcony, the sentimental Mrs. Chester suggested that 
perhaps all the gracefu/ guests had better go home. Mr. Chester, 
even, who fancied that a menagerie was loose and that hyenas 
were approaching, proposed getting out of the back windows, 
while Az/arious Cecilia Owens, and her esoteric friend Sally Ches- 
ter got up on tables with significant agility. The zronica/ Mr. 
Erastus and fad/acious Mr. Eustace siezed the satirical poker and 
grasping tongs, and stood before the ugly parlor doorway, which 
promised to be the first point of ga//ant attack. Those of the 
absurd \adies who had not mounted upon the sa¢ernine chairs and 
tables hid themselves behind screens, and all awaited the onset. 
The gloomy party were in some measure relieved when the //¢/e/- 
natural enemy at length appeared. 

It consisted of the irrepressible Timothy, and a number of his 
emblematic friends, taking this method of coming in at the door of 
the Fagot Party, with perhaps a prospective impromptu idea of 
ice cream.” 


Just at the close of the reading of the story which had been 
received with applause, a war-whoop from the actual Timothy 
as he came up the stairs was received with added enthusiasm. 
He came in with the ice cream, which formed the close of the 
Fagot Party. 
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OYSTERS. | 
How To PREPARE THEM FOR THE TABLE. | 
HESE delicious bivalves, furnish | 
a healthful and important article of | 
diet, and the ease with which they 
may be prepared for the table 
makes them a favorite with nearly | 
all housekeepers. As to nutritious 
qualities, oysters do not rank with 
meat, but they contain substances 
which are essential to life and 
health, the most important of which 
is phosphorus, an element of brain | 
and nerves, coveted by mental 
activity and nervous excitement. | 
Being easy of digestion, oysters are not only very proper 
food for persons of sedentary occupations, but are also well | 
suited to invalids and delicate people. 

Like every other luxury, they are frequently spoiled by 
indifferent cooking. As simple an art as it may seem, very 
few housekeepers, out of large cities, know how to cook | 
oysters. 

In no way is their best flavor so well preserved as by serv- 
ing them from the shell, raw. They should be kept in a cool | 
place, and eaten as soon as the shell is opened. A pretty | 
way to serve them for company is to take a block of ice and | 
lay on a dish, with a folded napkin under it, then make an 
excavation in it with a red-hot iron, leaving a solid rim all 
round the block. Fill up with large, fresh oysters, sprinkled 
with salt and pepper, and garnished with slices of lemon. 
Omament the dish with a wreath of myrtle or holly, and’| 
serve immediately. 

STEWED OysTERS.—Put the liquor from the oysters in a 
sauce-pan and set on the stove; let boil, and skim, then sea- 
son with butter, pepper and salt, and to each quart of liquor add | 
one pint of cream. When boiling, drop in the oysters, and dish 
immediately ; pour into a tureen in which is a handful of. broken 
crackers. 

BroILED OysTERS.—Dry large oysters on a napkin, season 
with pepper and salt, and broil on a fine wire broiler. Serve 
immediately in a hot dish of melted butter. 

FrieD OysTERS.—Take two dozen large oysters, drain off the 
liquor; have prepared a dish of cracker dust (or corn meal, if pre- 
ferred), mix in a teaspoonful of salt, take one oyster at a time and 
roll in the cracker, and lay on a plate; let them stand fifteen 
minutes, then dip in beaten egg, and again in the cracker, and as 
before lay in a plate for half an hour; then drop lightly in docling 
hot lard. Three minutes is the time it should take to brown the 
oysters. Dish, and serve immediately. Fried oysters, to be pala- 
table, must be cooked and eaten quickly. The oysters should not 
be touched with the hand as it makes them tough, and all the roll- 
ing and dipping may be done with a fork. Oysters are very nice 
simply rolled in corn meal, or dipped in butter fried. A little bak- 


ing powder added to either is an improvement. ‘ 
FRICASSEED OysTERS.—Take a slice of raw ham, and cut in 


small pieces, put in a sauce-pan with a pint of broth, the liquor of | 
one quart of oysters, one onion, minced, a little chopped parsley, | 


sweet marjoram and pepper. Simmer twenty minutes, skim, and 
thicken, add the oysters and a tablespoonful of butter ; let come to 
a boil, and take the oysters out, beat an egg, mix with the hot 
butter and drop into the pan. Season with salt and pepper, and 
pour over the oysters. Squeeze in the juice of a lemon, and serve 
very hot. 


SCALLOPED OysTERS.—Do not drain the oysters, but take them 
upwith a fork. Cover the bottom of a deep dish with a layer of 


bread crumbs ; season with salt and pepper, and put bits of butter 


over, then moisten with a spoonful of cream. Next place a layer | 


of oysters, then the bread, until the dish is filled. Cover the top 


with butter and cream, turn a plate over it, and bake half an hour, 
then remove the plate and brown the top. 


DEVILLED OysTERS.—Put a layer of raw oysters in a pan, sea- 
son with cayenne pepper, lemon juice, and salt ; mash the yolks of 
two hard-boiled eggs, and beat with them the raw yolks of two 
more; mix a teacupful of bread crumbs and a tablespoonful of 
butter, season highly with mustard, spread over the oysters in 
alternate layers until the pan is full. Set in front over an open 
grate, and cook until brown. 


OYSTER FRITTERS.—Beat two eggs very light, stir in half a cup- 
ful of milk, four tablespoonfuls of flour, and one teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Season oysters with salt and pepper, drop in the 
batter, and pour a large spoonful at a time into hot lard. 


OYSTER PATTIES.—Make a rich paste, and put in a cool place. 
Put the oysters in a sauce-pan in their own liquor; skim, and add 
butter and cream with salt and pepper; roll out the paste quickly, 
and line some small tin with it; put three or four of the oysters in 
each with as much gravy as it will hold, then cover with a top 
crust. Bake twenty minutes in a quick oven. Glace over the top 
with a little sweet milk or a lightly-beaten egg, and set back in the 
oven for five minutes. 


PANNED OysTERS.—Cut stale bread in thin slices, remove the 
crust, toast and butter, place the slices in a long pan, moisten them 


| with the oyster liquor; put on each slice as many oysters as will 
| cover it, and then spread with bits of butter; cover with a tin lid, 


and set in a quick oven seven or eight minutes. Sprinkle with salt 


| and pepper, and serve hot. 


OYSTER ROLL.—Cut a round piece six inches around from the 


| top of a loaf of bread, remove the inside from the loaf, leaving 


crust an inch thick; make a rich oyster stew, and fill the loaf with 
it and the bread crumbs; glace the loaf with beaten egg, and place 


| in the oven ten minutes. 


WALLED OysTERS.—Line a deep pan with one quart.of well 
mashed potatoes, glace it with beaten egg, and set in the ovena 


| few minutes. Put the liquor from one quart of oysters in a sauce- 


pan, let boil, and add the oysters well seasoned; in five minutes 
take them out and add to the liquor a teacupful of rich cream, a 
tablespoonful of butter, and a little flour to thicken. Boil until 
thick, then put the oysters in the potato paste, and pour the gravy 
over. Serve immediately. 

OysTER SAUSAGE.—Chop one pint of oysters, with one pound of 
veal, and half a pound of suet ; mix with bread crumbs, and pound; 
season with salt and pepper, and add a beaten egg; fry in hot lard. 

—Eliza R. Parker. 


ARTIOLES FOUND IN A KITCHEN DRAWER. 


A small box of matches, a packet of mint, 

An inch of wax taper, a small piece of lint, 

An empty thread paper, and blue in a bag, 

Some cloves and a nutmeg tied up in a rag; 

The core of an apple, a cap and a frill; 

A needle, two buttons, a mousetrap, and quill; 

A card to tell fortunes, a sponge, and a can; 

A pen without handle, a small patty pan ; 

An old rusty penknife, a whetstone, and string ; 

The rind of a lemon, a new curtain ring; 

An apron, two dusters, a large piece of mace; 

A dirty jack towel, an old cigar case ; 

A comb and a thimble, the key of the jack ; 

A number of pieces of ribbon quite black ; 

A grater, a skewer, and two ounces or more 

Of mix’t spice in a paper; the lock of a door; 

An onion, a ladle, a crimp for the paste, 

An old pair of slippers, a belt for the waist ; 

Four teaspoons of metal, a large piece of rosin, 

A ball of white cotton, and corks by the dozen; 

An old pair of scissors, a pill-box, a crust, 

A save-all, a pepper-box eated with rust ; 

A fork, and a teacup without any handle, 

A print for the butter, the wick of a candle; 

A rolling-pin pasted ; besides many more 

Things of infinite value were found in the draw’r. 
—Notes and Queries. 
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RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


Lapy’s CROCHETED SKIRT. 


—-——>+-4—*A DIES are now making these skirts and 
shading in the Roman colors, such as seen 
in elegant Roman sashes. I once saw an 
afghan with Roman colors arranged as fol- 
lows: One row white, one row blue, one 
row pink, one row blue, one row gold, one 
row pink, one row white, twelve rows blue, 
= one row white, one row blue, one row pink, 
one row blue, one row gold, one row pink, 
one row white, twelve rows black, one row white, one row pink, 
one row blue, one row gold, one row white, one row pink, one 
row blue, ten rows white, one row blue, one row white, one 
row pink, one row blue, one row gold, one row pink, one row 
white, ten rows pink; commence at first row again. 

When the skirt (which is begun at bottom) is deep enough 
of Roman colors, put in black or some dark shade and finish 
to top with this shade. Or the skirt may be made in two 
shades, or one shade alone. Star Light Scotch yarn is the 
best of materials. Germantown is too brashy. Use a bone 
crochet hook. Fora skirt done with Roman colors, two skeins 
of black, or any dark shade, and one-half skein of the shades 
given above. Make a chain of 312 stitches and join with one 
treble crochet. 

First round—four treble crochet, *three treble crochet all 
into one loop, five treble crochet, miss two loops, five treble 
crochet ;* repeat from * to * all across. 

Repeat this round till you have done eighteen inches. 

Now in next row *miss three loops, do four treble crochet 
instead of five as before ;* repeat from * to * all across. 

Do four rounds like last. 

Next row, miss *two loops and do four treble ;* repeat from 
* to * all round. 

Do four rounds like last, then *miss four loops and do three 
treble ;* repeat from * to * all round. 


Do two more rounds like last, then miss *two loops, 3 | 


treble ;* repeat from * to * all round. 

Do four more rounds like last. 

Last round—treble crochet into every loop. Put on bind- 
ing or make cord and tassels. 

CHILD’S CROCHETED SKIRT. 

Materials same as above. Commence at bottom. Make a 
chain of 156 stitches; unite with a treble crochet. 

First round—-four treble crochet,* three treble crochet all 
into one loop, five treble crochet, miss two loops, five treble 
crochet ;* repeat from * to * 

There ought to be twelve of these scallops, each divided by 
the hole which the missing of two loops forms. 

Repeat the first round till you have done twelve more 
rounds. 

Thirteenth round—*miss three loops and do four treble 

-crochet* instead of five ; repeat from * to * all round. 

Fourteenth round—*miss two loops and do four treble cro- 
chet ;* repeat from * to * all round. 

Fifteenth round—like fourteenth. 

Sixteenth round—* miss four loops, do three treble crochet ;* 
repeat from * to * all round. 

Seventeenth round—*miss two loops, do three ‘treble cro- 
chet ;* repeat from * to * all round. 

Work two more rounds like seventeenth. 

Twentieth round—one treble crochet into every loop. Put 
on to knitted waist or band. 


CROCHETED RICK-RACK, 
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braid in eighth point of braid the 
eighth to eighteenth point, long crochet with chain of one be- 
tween each one, go right back in all the holes with long cro- 
chet and no chain between; when to the end go back again 
in every hole with single crochet, then fasten together; now 
make six chain fasten in the first two points nearest the join- 
ing, then four chain, fasten next two points with single crochet, 
then four chain, fasten again same way, four chain, fasten 
again, then twelve chain, cross over, pugthumb on needle and 
long crochet in first point after the first crocheting in first 
horse-shoe and continue as before with a chain between every 
point and long crochet. Be sure to have the twelve long cro- 
chet on the wrong side, always, or else it will be wrong. 
—Eva M. Niles. 


Original in Goon HousEKEEPING. 


DO NOT FRET. 


At Least Do Nor Be ALWays FRETTING. 


“‘ Every one of these doors creaks so horribly that it almost 
sets me wild” exclaimed a tired housekeeper who was trying 
to rest a little after the labors of a wearisome day. Now 
this was not the first, perhaps it was the twentieth time she 
had made the same, or a similar remark, about the creaking 
of the doors, when with the aid of a bottle of oil and a 
feather, she might have made them swing noiselessly, and 
saved herself all the annoyance she had suffered. 

It is a great deal easier to make suggestions, than to fol- 
low them; but it seems to me that the “golden rule ” for 
housekeepers might be this: “If any thing goes wrong 
for which there is a remedy, apply it as soon as possible; 
if there is absolutely no remedy do not fret, but make the 
best of it.” 

I believe that often, it is not the work that makes us feel 
so thoroughly weary at the end of the week, as worrying over 
it. I remember of fretting a good deal over some Thanks- 
giving pies, complaining that I always spoiled them by 
putting in too much of one thing or another, when my 
sister quietly remarked that perhaps I put too much anxiety 
into them. I saw the point, and resolved henceforth to do 
the best I could with my cooking and to worry less over re- 
sults. Of course I had afterwards better success and far 
more peace of mind. 

There are days in the experience of every housekeeper 
when every thing seems determined to go wrong, and a per- 
fect avalanche of little troubles and perplexities seem to 
overwhelm one. Then indeed is she that ruleth her spirit 
“better than he that taketh a city.” 

But how often at the close of such a day have we ‘looked 
back and seen that all came right at last in spite of our fore- 
bodings, and we have wished so much that we cou/d have 
been self-controlled and sweet-tempered through it all. 

It is so natural to magnify little troubles instead of remem- 
bering that they are not worth fretting about. If at break- 
fast the biscuits are a little too yellow, and the steak a trifle 
overdone, in almost every case no one will be troubled about 
it if you are not. ; 

If the coffee is not just exactly right, no one will notice 
it unless you call attention to it, by some disparaging remark. 
Especially should we guard against a habit of fretting because 
of the discomfort it causes those about us, and the bad intlu- 

ence it has upon them. If the housekeeper frets the children 
do the same, and the servants also, for nothing is more con- 
tagious, and we have anything but a happy household. How- 
ever badly things may go, nothing is gained by worrying over 
them, and ‘if we cannot be always bright and cheerful, we can 
at least endure patiently till the storm passes over and the 


Rick-rack braid is simply the old-fashioned serpentine praid. 
Get No. 17, and No. 24 spool thread. Count seven points of | 


sunshine returns, as it surely will in due time. 
—Marion Reyburne. 
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GETTING ON ALONE. 


A NEw OF THE MISssION or Durty. 


ERE’S Uncle James’ letter that father told 
me to bring you,” said Russell May hastily 
entering his grandmother’s sitting-room. 


as he turned away, “ Why are you 
in such a hurry, dear?” 

“Oh, I’m going to Harry Hill’s to 
help him build a rabbit-hutch ; and 
I’m going to stay to tea there,” he 
added, with growing importance. 

“Not with such soiled collar and 
cuffs,” said grandma in surprise ; 
“does your mother know you are 
going?” 

“Of course she does, and she did 
not say a word about my clothes.” 

“She must have been very much occupied with other 
things,” said grandma apologetically, “or she would not have 
allowed her son to go out to tea, with clothes in that condi- 
tion; run home, dear, and make yourself tidy before you go 
to Mrs. Hill’s.” 

“ Mother doesn’t care,” said the boy impatiently, “she won’t 
mind; she hasn’t any collar on, and hasn’t changed her dress 
to-day, and Mrs. Conrow is there calling, and she doesn’t 
seem to mind it a bit.” 

“It is better to wear no collar than to wear a soiled one; 
run home, your father would insist upon it,” said grandma 
decidedly, and Russell with a frowning face, obeyed. 

“Why Russell,” said his mother, as he noisily entered the 
house “I thought you were gone.” 

“(Grandma sent me back for clean collar and cuffs; it’s 
none of her business any way, and I told her you didn’t care, 
and that you hadn’t any collar at all on.” 

“ Russell, you should not speak so,” said Mrs. May gently, 
“oerandma is quite right; I am glad she noticed what our 
younger eyes failed to observe ; one of these days you will not 
need to be reminded of such things, I hope.” 

“| don’t see why I should be more particular than you,” said 
the impatient boy, “and I look as well as Harry Hill any 
day, but his mother wears real pretty dresses and always 
looks nice.” 

“ Harry’s mother has fewer cares than I,” answered Mrs. 
May quietly; “I hope her little son is more respectful and 
kind than my boy.” 

“| beg your pardon, mother,” said Russell, “I’m all right, 
only I’m mad with grandma; good bye,” and with a hasty kiss 
the boy was away.” 

The room in which this little scene occurred is deserving 
of passing notice ; the substantial carpet, choice wall-paper, 
and a few fine pictures indicated no lack of taste or means, 
but the disorder that everywhere prevailed made these seem 
strangely out of place, while the incongruity of the furniture 
made doubtful even the use for which the room had been in- 
tended. The large table suggested a dining room, but books, 


papers, toys, work-basket and piles of sewing made its re- | 


cent or frequent use for that purpose seem improbable. A 
sewing machine stood near, a cradle occupied the bay-window, 


and a large clothes-frame filled with rows of smooth, snowy | 
linen effectually screened the cheerful open fire. In the | 


midst of the clutter stood pretty Mrs. May, looking in her 

untidy dress as much out of place as the statue of Clytie in 

the corner peeping from beneath a soiled kitchen apron. 
Years before, when Mrs. May, breaking away from unsatis. 


“Stay, Russell,” said grandma, 


| 
| 


task. “To save steps” seemed of the utmost importance to 
the tired mother, and led her gradually to confine her labors to 
the narrowest limits ; the table was spread in the neat kitchen; 
the dining room became nursery and sitting room and the 
sitting room was seldom used. Neglect of dress and of social 
duties followed naturally as work became an absorbing 
occupation, and soon the unselfish, motherly heart was indif- 
ferent to all outside the interest of the family circle. But 
after Mr. May had eaten the savory, well-cooked food, and 
looked with pride upon the rosy faces of his children, he still 
missed something; he often arranged with his own hands 
the disorderly room before sitting down to his paper. Mrs. 
May apparently unobservant of these little helps, resumed, 
when relieved from other duties, the sewing or knitting that 
seemed her endless task. Her nimble fingers never wearied 
in the use of embroidery or crochet needle ; and the elaborate 
suits of the little girls were as skillfully made as the substan- 
tial garments of her boys. 

We left her standing in the disorderly room with Russell’s 
kiss fresh upon her lips. His hasty words had startled her. 
Thoughtfully she passed to her room to remove the offend- 
ing dress but baby’s authoritative cry interposed, and supper 
was prepared and eaten, the children put to bed and sewing 
resumed without further thought upon the subject. Soon 
Russell came in noisy and animated by his unusual “ outing,” 
and loud in praises of the “splendid time” he had had. 

«I tell you, mother, it’s nice to go there ; the sitting room’s 
always light and warm, and we have apples and games with- 
out anybody’s saying a word ; and, mother, I wish you could 
have seen what a pretty dress Mrs. Hill wore to night.” 

“What was it?” asked Mrs. May, with a rising flush. 

“Oh, some kind of blue or green stuff ; and she had lace all 
round her neck; she isn’t so pretty as you are, but she did 
look nice to night; and they have a real dining room with 
the table set all the time,—at least every time I go there 
it’s set.” 

“Mrs. Hill has plenty of help,” said Mrs. May quietly. 

“No, she hasn’t now, for I heard her say her girl had been 
away sick for weeks,” persisted Russell. 

What had come over Russell? Long after the household 
slept Mrs. May’s wakeful thoughts fed upon his words. In 


. these silent hours, she heard again her mother’s advice and 


warning: “Don’t wear yourself out to supply the physical 


| wants of your children; leave something of yourself for your 


_ husband and for the time when the boys will need a compan- 


ion; by and by, you will require all your learning and accom- 


| plishments to enable you to keep the place a mother should 


hold in the hearts of her sons.” She sadly remembered how 


| little time she had given her husband; the evenings spent in 
| the crowded dining room where they so seldom dined; the 


closed piano in the shut up sitting room, and recalled Russell’s 


| description of that other home. Perhaps the boy’s little com- 
| pliment aided her decision ; but boy-like he failed to notice 
_ the neat collar and well-arranged hair that she resolved should 
| become a part of her morning toilet. Mr. May said nothing; 
| he had heard Russell’s comments and his quick eye noticed 


| 
| 
| 
| 


what the boy failed to see, and when his wife suggested an 
enlargement of the tiny room that ppened from the dining 
room, he gladly acquiesced, nor was he surprised upon its 
completion to find that the other room was to be reserved for 
its legitimate use. 

“ Going to eat in the dining room just as we did at Thanks- 


giving?” inquired Jamie, and when assured of the fact he 
hastened to repeat the astonishing news to Russell, who en- 


| 


tered at this moment. - 
“Ts it for every day, mother?” he eagerly asked ; “ good 


factory kitchen arrangements, had decided to “get along | for you,” he continued as he coaxingly passed his arm across 


alone,” she found her strength unequal to the self-imposed | her shoulders ; ‘‘ Now mayn’t I ask Harry here to tea right 
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away? I haven’t said anything about it because I didn’t like 
to take him into the kitchen. You see, we have a deal nicer 
things to eat; Harry knows it for I’ve given him things ; he 
thinks you’re a jolly cook and I want to show him what’s 
good ; and mother, you'll wear your new dress, wont you?”’ 
“Yes, dear,” she said with a sudden pang that the boy had 


his grandmother’s sitting room and seating himself near her 
he began: “ Say grandma, do you think mother is sick ?” 
“Why no, Russell, why do you ask ?” 
“Oh, I do’ know; it’s kind 0’ queer over there ; we eat in 
the dining room every day and sit in the sitting room even- 


ings, and mother looks as nice and talks and plays games with | 


us ; it’s just as good as it is at Mr. Hill’s. I’m glad you think 
she’s all right, for I didn’t know but she was going to die or 
something, only father seems awful happy.” 

“You must be a good boy and help her all you can, Russell,” 
said the grandmother, repressing a smile. 

“Oh, I do help her, I set the table and clear it away, and 
wash dishes; I don’t mind work when things go like this; I’m 
glad you think she’s all right,” he repeated, and suddenly re- 
gaining his spirits the boy rushed away. 


Months passed before Mrs. May could bring herself to | 


speak to her husband of the change. “I am glad I discovered 


of me,” she said in conclusion. 
“That could never be,” replied Mr. May. 


“Oh yes, it came very near that with Russell. I had nearly | 
forgotten that ‘the life is more than meat,’ and had shut my- | 


self into my drudgery, thinking I was doing my whole duty 
to you and to them, when_I was simply defrauding you all of 


the best of home and life.” 
—Mrs. A. Clarke. 


HOW ONE WOMAN KEEPS SERVANTS. 


She pays them liberally and promptly, recognizing the fact, true 
the world over, that the employer who beats down wages always 
suffers from the inferior quality of work done, and from lack of 
interest on the part of the employed. Having a practical knowl- 
edge of the business of housekeeping, she cannot be deceived, 
and knows how to direct the work properly; and, while insisting 
kindly, but firmly, that it shall be properly performed, she never 
fails to give a word of praise for all that merits her approval. 

She never meddles with her servants’ particular ways of doing 
work so long as good results are produced. She doesn’t think it 
necessary to substitute her way for everybody else’s way. 

She never lowers herself by scolding. Her servants are re- 
spectful to her because she is respectful to them. No familiarity 
is tolerated or attempted. The private, domestic life of the family 


is never intruded upon. They have their own apartments, eat by | 


themselves, and prefer todo so. And yet the mistress is not un- 
mindful of their physical and mental well-being. She has fitted up 
a comfortable bed-room with a good spring bed and toilet necessi- 
ties, and adjoining, a cozy little sitting-room with a stove, table, 
rocking chairs, etc., where they can rest as women need to. And 
several times a week they are invited to the family sitting-room for 
half an hour in the evening, where she teaches them to read Eng- 
lish, they being Scandinavians. 

She realizes that, as human beings, they have desires for social 
companionship, and allows them t® have a reasonable amount of 
company. She allows them as many church privileges as pos- 
sible, and gives them street-car fare once or twice a week. 

She takes a kindly personal interest in them, helping them to 
select their clothing and get it made neatly. 

“Too much trouble to take for servants,” is it? Well, perhaps 
it is; and yet she contrives to do it in the intervals of a busy life. 
She says that it isn’t a quarter the trouble that it would be to 
change servants every six weeks. Those girls love her and look 
up to her, and work faithfully for her, and couldn’t be driven away 
from her.—M/inneapolis Tribune. 


THE 00ZY CORNER. 


[Zn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our reaaers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 


pondence of inguiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 


value to the Homes of the World.|—Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 
not noticed her daily care in dress since his first hasty words. | : ‘ 


But Russell ad noticed. A few days later he quietly entered | 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
“Our Babies,” which appeared in Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S page 
of Fugitive Verse, October 3d, 1885, first appeared in the Worcester 


Gazette, May 29th, 1885. Its author is Mr. J. H. Jewett of the Ga- 


sette, and was signed “J. H. J.” It was written for a genuine 
“ Baby-Mine ” and to fit an old English song “ For a Valley Lovely,” 
and hence the refrain. I like the idea you have originated in this 
department of Goop HousEKEEPING, and send you a printed copy 
of Mr. Jewett’s verses. OBSERVER. 


FISH AND EGGS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Being much pleased with your excellent magazine and its able 
manner of treating all household subjects, I would be pleased 
to have some of your able contributors give a chapter on various 
ways of cooking fish, with sauces to accompany it, and the mode 
of preparing eggs. These articles are very desirable spring food, 


| but servants in their manner of cooking often spoil them. | 
my mistake before my boys were old enough to feel ashamed 


would like also some directions for making salt rising bread 

and old fashioned Southern waffles, muffins, Sally Lunn and corn 

cake. AN ADMIRER. 
LEXINGTON, Ky. 


ARE YOU FOND OF ‘**SCRAPPLE?” 


| Editor of Good HousEKEEPING : 


Thinking that some of your readers may like “ Scrapple,” and 
yet dislike to eat pork these times, when so many farmers have 
diseases among their hogs, I send you a receipt for making it out of 
beef, which we think very good, and makes a very nice breakfast. 

BEEF SCRAPPLE.—Ten pounds middle cut of brisket, boiled with 
enough water to cover it; when the bones fall out easily drain from the 
water and chop fine, then put back in the pot with the water and when it 
boils thicken with corn meal and buckwheat, half and half, or all corn 
meal; season with sage, salt and pepper. When the meal is cooked, 
pour out into pans to cool. When cooled, it can be cut into slices and 
fried without putting any fat into the spider. Mrs. G. A. R. 

POP OVERS AND FIG PUDDING. 

A subscriber and interested reader of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING 
sends us the following recipes for Pop Overs and Fig Pudding and 
we have every reason to believe them every way worthy of the con- 
sideration of housekeepers who would like to know how to make 
“ Pop Overs and Fig Puddings” as they should be made.—Zvi/or 
of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Pop Overs.—Three eggs, three cups of flour, three cups of milk; beat 


| well; bake in cups half full. The cups must be well buttered. 


Fic PuppInGc.—One-half pound of the best figs, one-half pound of 
stale bread, one-half pound of sugar, one-half pound of suet, one-half cup 
of flour, four eggs; all to be well mixed; beat the eggs very light and 
add the whites last. Tie in a pudding bag. Do not leave any room to 
swell. Boil four hours. To be eaten with a liquid sauce. 


KOUMISS—AGAIN. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In answer to Inquiry No. 6, in your magazine of February 2oth, 
I send the following receipt, which I know to be a good one: 

KouMiss OR ARABIAN MILK WINE is used for consumption, and 
great benefit derived. The Arabs make it of mare’s milk. It can be 
made from cow’s milk. It contains some alcohol. Dissolve half a 
pound of white sugar in three quarts hot water; add three quarts fresh, 
rich milk; let cool until lukewarm, then slowly and carefully stir in @ 
teacupful of good yeast. Place in a crock; set ina warm place; stir it 
occasionally, in five or six hours. Small bubbles will rise to the surface 
when stirred; when it reaches this stage put into sfout bottles, tie down 
the corks, and set in a cool place. A thick mass will form on the suriace 
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when it begins to separate; shake once or twice a day and this will fall 
in a powder to the bottom. When two days old it is ready for use. Al- 
though it will keep for a week, it is. best to use sooner. In opening, a 
champagne tap should be used, if possible, as it is highly effervescent. 

In starting a new lot, use a bottle of koumiss instead of yeast. If a 
larger quantity be wanted, increase the quantity of the different ingre- 
dients. If too much alcohol is generated, use less sugar. If you do not 
succeed at first, try,again, but if the directions are strictly followed, the 
result will be satisfactory. Dose, a glassful before each meal. 

GRACE NYE STEIGER. 

LAUREL, MD. 

MORE AND MORE PLEASED. 

A subscriber in Salem, New Jersey, writes as follows to the editor 
in commendation and criticism of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“ Your Goop HOUSEKEEPING pleases me more and more, and of 
all the money spent upon periodicals, I think the $2.50 spent on it, 
the best spent. We are enjoying it very much, but think Molly is 
overdrawn. I never could get up the dishes she does in so short a 
time. I have a very smart cook and she declares it is impossible. 
My friends long for a greenhorn like Marta. I have had several, 
but no one of them proved as apt a scholar as she. Perhaps the 
teacher was in fault. Molly’s Drop Biscuit are very nice. I made 
them first on trial, and since that my cook has made them many 
times, and the children exclaim with pleasure every time she brings 
them to the table, so fond are they of them.” 

SALEM, NEW JERSEY. 


THE GOOD IT IS DOING. 

A Catskill, N. Y., lady reader of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, and one 
who is very competent to sit in judgment on the subject of which 
she treats, has such a good opinion of Goop HOUSEKEEPING and 
of Catherine Owen’s Ten Dollars Enough Serial, as well, that we 
cannot well refrain from printing her remarks thereanent.—Zditor 
of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Please let me tell you how much more than delighted I am with 
your magazine and the good it is doing. Catherine Owen is sup- 
plying, so to speak tritely, a long felt want. No series of articles 
could more attractively and pleasantly teach the finest and most 
economical cooking, and that thoroughness in the trifles that Ze// is 
admirably instilled in every page. 

CATSKILL, N. Y. 


A WORD OF THANKS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Your No. 20 is well worth the subscription price for the whole 
year, and I only wish it could be sold by tens of thousands and go 


into as many homes, for it might do so much good. I want to | 


thank Mrs. M. H. Vaughn for what she has written, and to say to 
those who are married, and are willing to make themselves “ Fit For 
Husbands,” if they only knew the pleasure it would give their wives 
to say to them occasionally that they loved them the same (if they 
cannot with sincerity say that they love them better) as they did 
when they stood before the “ man of God,” and he vowed to “ love, 
honor, and cherish her, till death did them part.” I have no pa- 
tience with the old saying, “ Distance lends enchantment,” for it 
has always seemed to me that the longer two persons lived together, 
if it was a genuine love they had for each other, that it should in- 
crease with every “coming year.” For the married life to be what 
God intended it should be, there must also be the “absolute sin- 
cerity ” that “ M. H. D.” speaks of in the same number, for without 
that there will be a flaw in the superstructure that nothing else can 
ever replace. Once more, let every girl marry a man in her own 
station in life. In too many instances we think that if we had some 
one who has not enjoyed as many advantages as we have, that by 
raising them to our own position, it will be a benefit to them, and 
be the means of making both happier. In how many cases has 
this proved a lamentable failure? Oftentimes the fortune, that it 
was a pleasure to share with him, is foolishly squandered, and the 
truth again proved of the old maxim, “that which comes easy, goes 
easy,” and we often find base ingratitude where there should be the 
deepest gratitude. Oh, husbands! do not be afraid to let your wife 
know that you retain your old affection for her. I often think of 
the remark of an old friend, who is now “where the weary are at 
test,” when I have said to her, “ Mary, you look so tired;” she 
would say, “I am tired, but a little praise would take the ache off 


so.” A woman, true and devoted, as so many of them are, would 


undergo almost any sacrifice for the one they love, if it would only 

be appreciated. I feel that before I close I must say “ God bless 

every one who have written the articles ‘M. F. F. H. and ‘W. F. 

F, W.,’” and I do most earnestly pray that if they do not make 

things brighter in my own home, they may in the homes of others. 
“ BETTER Days.” 


KOUMISS AND IMITATION KOUMISS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In the number of Goop HousEKEEPING for February 20 (Vol. 
II, page 24), “‘ Housekeeper” inquires for a recipe for Koumiss. 
Presumably the inquiry refers to imitation koumiss, and is asked 
without any true idea of what the real article is. The genuine kou- 
miss is a fluid obtained from mare’s milk by fermentation, and ina 
district of Tartary constitutes the principal part of the food of the 
people. It contains alcohol, sugar, water, fats, caseine, lactic acid, 
carbonic acid, salts, and certain volatile fragant compounds of an 
etheric nature. By variations in the method of preparation several 
kinds of koumiss are produced, as, for example, the thick, the whey, 
and the skimmed. According to the different degrees to which the 
process of fermentation is carried there result three degrees of 
quality, known as numbers 1, 2 and 3. No.2 contains more alcohol 
and carbonic acid, and less sugar and caseine than No. 1, and in 
liveliness is something like champagne. In No. 3 the fermentation 
has proceeded so far that acetic, butyric, and succinic acids are 
produced, and the sparkling quality is greatly enhanced. What 
the exact process of manufacture is, is a Tartar secret, but it is 
known that a ferment is added to the vessel of milk, which is al- 
lowed to ferment for three days at a temperature at from 70° to 80° 
Fahrenheit. It is then a bluish white fluid, of a sharp acidulous 
taste, and having none of the ordinary characteristics of milk. It 
is heated and bottled, the alcoholic strength.being determined alto- 
gether by the stage of fermentation. For several years it was im- 
ported at a high price, bui a few years ago it occurred to Dr. E. F. 
Brush of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., that it might be prepared from cow’s 
milk. A series of experiments resulted in successful manufacture, 
and at present Dr. Brush is the only manufacturer in this country, 
his koumiss being sold throughout the Vnited States and Europe 
to the exclusion of the imported aliment. It contains about the 
same proportion of alcohol as the Tartar koumiss, though a non- 
alcholic variety is also obtained. With the exception of being 
made of cow’s instead of mare’s milk, it is not to be distinguished 
from the genuine article, and may be so regarded. 

An imitation koumiss may be made by any housekeeper, but it 
is nothing else but an imitation, and is not comparable with the 
genuine article. One of two methods of preparation may be em- 
ployed. (1) To each quart of milk a tablespoonful of sugar and a 
teaspoonful of yeast is added; fermentation is allowed to proceed 
twenty-four hours, then it is bottled and corked the same as beer. 
(2) Fill into a strong champagne bottle good fresh cow’s milk, to 
which add an ounce of sugar, and half of a compressed yeast cake, 
or a teaspoonful of good yeast. Cork and wire. Keep it in a dark 
cellar, and shake it occasionally every day. It may be drank on 
the fifth day, and to about the twentieth. It is best to prepare six 
bottles at a time, refilling each after being emptied, that the course 
of treatment, once commenced may not be interrupted. Care 
should be taken on opening, as good koumiss will effervesce like 
champagne. 

Koumiss is used as a medicinal ailment, and is of especial value 
in pulmonary consumption. For the frail daughters of manya 
home, and for the wife when new to the burdens of maturity, there 
is no better therapeutical agent. In cases of feeble digestion an 
ounce every hour is enough to take, but in connection with other 
food a tumblerful may be drank at each meal. It is tolerated re- 
markably, improves the appetite, and is highly exhilarating. Do 
not think me exaggerative when I say that under its use a patient 
has been known to gain ten pounds a month. Without evidencing 
anything like undue enthusiasm over it, I will add that I recom- 
mend it to the young mother, the anemic girl, and the good house- 
keeper who is tired with the weariness of lengthened days. To 
such, good koumiss is an aliment of remarkable worth. 

WILLARD H. Morsg, M. D. 
WESTFIELD, N. J. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


IN PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


[‘‘ Seekers after light,” regarding the perpiexities and intricacies of 
Household Life, will be at liberty to make their desires known in this new 
department of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. Adle pens have been engaged to 
respond to such, in several of the prominent branches of the Household, 
and others will be secured as occasion may require, The Inquiry Meeting 
is now open.) 


WASHING WOOLEN BLANKETS. 
Inquiry 11. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one, through the medium of your journal, tell us of the 
best method of washing woolen blankets? Mrs. BEAVER. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


Inquiry 12. . 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Would one of your contributors on house building tell whether 
floors of Georgia pine may be used with cherry woodwork with 
good effect. The rugs will not leave a border of more than two 
feet visible. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Inquiry 13. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will Mrs. Niles please give directions for knitting or crocheting 
a little bonnet of knitting arrasene, for a child four years old. 


Mrs. C. S. Fox. 
BALTIMORE, Mb. 


Inquiry 14. 
Editor af GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will some reader who has had experience in ironing shirts, please 
-give her way for starching and ironing shirts. PEGGY. 


Inquiry 15. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 
Can any of your subscribers give me a good receipt for oyster 
croquettes. 


LAMB TENDERLOINS. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I see in the edition of your paper No. 21, that a subscriber from | 
Brick Church, under inquiry 8, asks where she can get lamb tender- | 


loins. Please tell her that at the butcher’s, named Skinner, in 


Brick Church, she can get as many as she wants at 12 cents a | 


pound. Mrs. C—. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


ing paragraph, she will doubtless conclude that there are lamb 


tenderloins and lamb tenderloins,—that is to say, genuine lamb | 


tenderloins and imitation lamb tenderloins.—Zditor of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


A VERY DAINTY MORSEL. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING: 


to the fillet of beef. It is, of course, the tender little bit found under 
the bone of a loin chop, and half a dozen such chops, stripped of 
their “tid bit” would furnish a delicate little meal for an invalid, 
while the chops could still be available. This would be the only 
economical way of obtaining a very tiny dish of them, or a piece of 
the loin of lamb for roasting might have the fillet or tenderloin 
taken out whole; it would be about eight inches long and, in fine 
lamb, might be as thick as a sausage (not a very thick one). It 
runs between the bone and the kidney fat. © CATHERINE OWEN. 


DID NOT SLAM THE DOOR. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

I want to add a mite of evidence on the cake question raised by 
J.C. A. I confess I hadn’t paid particular attention to Molly's 
cup cake. It seemed to me quite a familiar recipe and calling for 
no special attention beyond the fact impressed that great care was 
required in baking cake." J. C. A.’s letter, however, started me to 
make that particular cake. I, too, added the baking powder, and 


my cake resulted in a very nice cup cake. I think J. C. A.’s failure | 


| was due to the baking, as cakes with much butter in require slower 


baking than plain cakes. I covered mine until it was well up in 
the pan, dd not slam the oven door or jar the cake in any way, and 
allowed it to remain in the pan until quite cold. I cannot close 
without thanking Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and especially Catherine 
Owen, for the many helps I've had in my housekeeping: 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


RECEIPT FOR FRENCH CREAM CAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Perhaps some one would like my receipt for French cream cake: 
Six eggs beat separately, two cups of sugar, one tablespoonful of 
cold water, two and one-half cups of flour, two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder. Bake in three layers. For cream, one egg, table- 
spoonful of corn starch, one pint of milk, heated in double boiler; 
let boil a few minutes, when cold spread between your cakes. 

PEGGY. 


KOUMISS. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In reply to inquiry No. 6, in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of February 
20, the following recipe for making koumiss will be found excellent: 
Take three quarts of rich, new milk, one quart of hot water, in 
which dissolve one half pint of sugar; add the water to the milk; 
when lukewarm add three tablespoonfuls of good yeast; set in a 
warm place and stir often, and when it begins to sparkle (which 
will be in about two hours) put into strong bottles and cork tight. 
Keep cool, and in eight or ten hours it will be ready for use. 

R. PARKER. 


HOW TO DO UP SHIRT BOSOMS. 


Take two tablespoons of best starch, add a very little water to it, 
rub and stir with a spoon into a thick paste, carefully breaking all 
the lumps and particles. Adda pint of boiling water, stirring at 
the same time; boil half an hour, stirring occasionally to keep it 
from burning. Add a piece of enamel the size of a pea; if this is 
not at hand, use a tablespoonful of gum arabic solution (made by 
pouring boiling water upon gum arabic and standing until clear and 
transparent) or apiece of clean mutton tallow half the size of a nut- 
meg, and a teaspoon of salt will do but is not as good. Strain the 
starch through a strainer or a piece of thin muslin. Have the 


| shirt turned wrong side out; dip the bosoms carefully in the 


starch and squeeze it out, repeating the operation until the bosoms 
are thoroughly and evenly saturated with starch; proceed to dry. 


| Three hours before ironing dip the bosoms in clean water, wring 
| out androll up tightly. First iron the back by folding it lengthwise 
If “* Mrs. C—” will read what Catherine Owen says in the follow- 


through the center; next iron the wristbands, and both sides of 
the sleeves; then the. collar band; now place the bosom-board 
under the bosom, and with a dampened napkin rub the bosom 


| from the top toward the bottom, smoothing and arranging each 
| plait neatly. With smooth, moderately hot flat iron begin at the 
_ top and iron downward, and continue the operation until the bosom 
| is perfectly dry and shining. Remove the bosom-board, and iron 


| the front of the shirt. The bosom and cuffs of shirts, indeed of 
Lamb’s tenderloin is a very dainty morsel, answering, as it does, | 


all nice, fine work, will look clearer and better if they are first 
ironed under a piece of thin old muslin. It takes off the first heat 
of the iron, and removes any lumps of starch.—Christian /ntel- 
ligencer. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


The frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 

Carries his house with him where’er he goes ; 

Peeps out,—and if there comes a shower of rain, 

Retreats to his small domicile again. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn—’tis well,— 

He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 

He’s his own landlord, his own tenant; stay 

Long as he will he dreads no Quarter Day. 

Himself he boards and lodges; both invites 

And feasts himself; sleeps with himself o’ nights. 

He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 

Chattels; himself is his own furniture, 

And his sole riches. Wheresoe’er he roam,— 

Knock when you will,—he’s sure to be at home. 
—Charles Lamé 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


HoLyoKkeE, MAss., AND NEw YorkK City, MARCH 20, 1886. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are | 
invited to copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save 
the contributions of Miss MARIA Par_oa, all rights in these being especially — 
reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever | 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. . 


To ALt NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co.. Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co.. Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; | 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., | 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


WILL PLEASE NoTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 


ceived— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the | 


subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper | 


in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— | lying only within the mother’s power; to subtract these from the 


“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 
That—Goop HOovuSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 


numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put | 


“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 


date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is | 


published— 

7hat—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 

it is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 
tions of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our 
own— ‘ 
ZYhat—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

Zhat—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. 


HOUSEHOLD THRIFT. 


There is a prevalent idea among men that women are not truly 


| thrifty. Careful and saving in little things they are confessed to 


be,—picking up pins, grudging unemployed minutes, given to petty 
self-denials, counting their sixpences and penurious of their pence. 
But all this, say the husbands and brothers, is not economy, but 
fussiness. There is none of that broad view of relative utilities, 
none of that wise present expenditure for greater future saving 
which characterizes the business operations of men. 

Much of this estimate of woman’s thriftlessness is false, because 
based upon an incorrect view of the sphere of her economies; but 
there is a very substantial element of truth in it. Women are apt 


| to pay too close attention to little things, to cumber themselves 
| with unimportant duties, to fret themselves with little worries, to 
| weary themselves with trivial cares. They do not take a large 


enough view of their sphere, they thwart their own purposes with 
needless limitations, they base their economies upon too narrow a 
foundation. 

For example, that is an utterly false notign of thrift which allows 
it in the slightest degree to endanger health. The mother’s health 
is the home capital, and the moment she suffers it to be overtaxed, 
she is wastefully drawing upon her principal. Exigencies indeed 
may occur in which her health must be put in jeopardy,—the illness 


| of husband, or children, or parents; or the moral welfare of some 


member of her family may require that every power be taxed to its 
utmost, even beyond the limits of personal safety,—but economy 
never requires a sacrifice like this, but rather forbids it. This is 
not a mere question of doctor’s bills and medicines. Though it 


| never comes to that pass, though the housemother never falls seri- 


ously ill, but “manages to keep up,” to “drag about her work,” 


| she still has defrauded her family of much that money purchased 
| dearly, if at all,—brightness, and merriment, and cheerfulness, the 


keynote of which must always be struck by the mother; little de- 
vices for little comforts, costing nothing, but valuing much, and 


daily life of home is to change its character and lower its tone as 
essentially as if some great loss of property had rendered necessary 
a change in the style of living; and to keep these always added to 
life is only within the mother’s power when she is at her best in 


health and spirits. 

A true notion of household thrift therefore involves more than 
| hard work and careful economies. It is indeed hard work that is 
often most thriftily to be avoided. “The mistress’ eye does more 
work than both her hands,” says the old Welsh proverb, and the 
French have a similar one, “ The master’s eye fattens the steed.” 
It is the housekeeper’s best art to make careful supervision save 
| both time and strength. There is nothing praiseworthy in that 
| “ambition” which impels a woman to do more work than her 

neighbors: there is no economy in doing one’s self what can be as 
_ well done by a person of inferior capacity. True thrift demands 
that the higher faculties be devoted to the higher work, and to 
| teach a servant or a child to do a duty thoroughly well, and to see 
to it that the duty is done, is a much truer economy than to do it 


| 

| 

| all one’s self. 

It is not merely of strength and time that one should be econom- 

| ical, but of purpose and of interest. If the housemother’s plan of 

| life is narrow, her purposes falsely centered, her interests frittered 

| away upon trivialities, then her life runs to waste, however saving 
of odd moments, of odd pence, of old clothing, and of “ remainder 

| victual” she may be. The purpose of a woman’s life must reach 

beyond to-day, this week, the present season. and embrace the 


| 
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whole future of husband and children, the whole sphere in which 
she moves. Viewed in this large light, so many things seem trivial 
which loom up large to-day, so many things grow grand which in 
the present seem insignificant! The true economy of life regards 
duty as a whole, not as a succession of separate acts; it makes 
every labor, from the most drudging to the most refined, every 
recreation, every effort at self-improvement, every hour of social 
intercourse, every time of anxious care, all work together to perfect 
that whole, and make the home-life something great, and strong, 
and beautiful. For the element of beauty must never be wanting, 
nor sacrificed to that of utility. What quaint old Andrew Fuller 
has said of so fine and dainty a thing as lace, may apply to many 
of -woman’s acts and duties: “ Let it not be condemned for a super- 
fluous wearing, because it doth neither hide nor heat, seeing it doth 
adorn,—costing nothing save a little thread descanted on by art and 
industry.” It is quite enough of many actions, as well as of fabrics 
and furnishings, that they adorn. Beauty makes life by so much 
the richer, and true household thrift will seek for beauty every- 
where. Many a homely thing becomes beautiful if but a little 
“descanted on” by the housemother’s deft fingers, but there are 
things of beauty which cost heavily in time or money, and yet which 
amply repay the cost. It is the highest province of household 
thrift to decide upon values like these, learning truly to discern the 
real, and seeking to secure it, even though costly, and to detect 
the unreal and reject it, however cheaply it might be obtained. 


THE SERVANT GIRL QUESTION. 

In the next issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING—No. 24—we shall 
give the first chapter of the $200 Prize Paper, “‘ MIsTRESS WORK 
AND MAID WoRK; WHICH IS MISTRESS AND WHICH IS SER- 
VANT?” written by Mrs. E. J. GURLEY of Waco, Texas. The 
publication of this paper of Six Chapters closes the $500 Prize 
Paper Series, offered in the initial number of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING. It is carefully and considerately written, and notwith- 
standing the difficulty of writing upon so hackneyed a theme, the 
subject is handled with skill, and the seed which it casts abroad 
into the Homes of the World cannot fail of bringing forth good fruit. 

In this connection we beg to repeat what we said in the announce- 
ment of our Prize Paper Awards, when they were first made public, 
in October last : 


Adams. 


‘* The award of $200 for the Servant Girl Question Series, we are grat- | 
fied to state, goes not only to the South, but to the very far South, which | 


is reaching out its hands to the North in supplication for assistance in | 


the work of making homes happier and better. The award is made to Mrs. 
E. J. GuRLEY of Waco, Texas. It is, indeed, an encouraging sign of 
the times that a Southern sister should rise in her place, and that place 
one where the Question of Mistress and Servant was asked a few short 
years ago only, as a question of Mistress and Slave, and tell so interest- 
ingly, correctly and practically, how the Servant Girl Problem should be 
solved in the interests of the Higher Life of the Household.” 


BY WAY OF CAUTION. 

We have many letters asking if certain firms who advertise in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING are reliable and responsible. We do not 
intend to admit anything into our advertising pages even of a 
doubtful nature, but there are so many plausible advertisers who 
are not reliable that, with the best of care, both publishers and the 
people are occasionally imposed upon. In order to protect the pub- 
lic from such sharpers, the “Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 74 Boylston street, Boston, Mass.,” have undertaken to in- 
vestigate without expense such advertisements, and therefore all 
who desire to know about these matters, will obtain satisfaction by 
writing to the above address before accepting work from any house 
they know nothing about. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. 

This interesting volume is made up of a series of twenty papers 
dealing, for the most part, with the education of women in the 
special schools and colleges of England, written by Mrs. Saral: k, 
Bolton. . The author spent two years in making her studies and in. 
vestigating the various institutions she has described, and the re. 
sult is a collection of facts upon the subject which have never be/ore 
been brought within the compass of a single volume, and which is 
of importance as a hand-book of reference for readers and writers, 
Mrs. Bolton discusses in separate chapters the various industries 
for women in which instruction is given—the art, needle-work and 
cookery schools; nursing, music, painting and horticulture. Other 
chapters deal with the “ Charities of London,” “ Homes for W ork- 
ingmen,” “Workshops Abroad,” “Co-operative Societies,” and 
““Workingmen’s Colleges.” Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1. 


A LUCKY WAIF. 


A story for mothers of home and school life, by Ellen E. Kenyon, 
this will be read by both old and young. This story treats in an 
interesting way of the little ones at home and at school, their im- 
proving traits, and the influences that surround them. The mother 
whose blind fondness weakens her child’s character, affords texts 
for many an unpreached sermon. The scene of the story is laid in 
Brooklyn and abounds in incidents of public school life in a great 
city. The Lucky Waif was rescued from poverty and her life be- 
comes one continued success. The simple story of the peaceful, 
contented, useful lives of the characters is that of a minor chord in 
the life of our nation. 
of its own in novel writing and is scemeren reading. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co. Price $1. 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE POETS—JANUAKRY. 

The second volume in this admirable series is well up to the first 
in the character of the selections which go to make up the table of 
contents. The later as well as the older poets are represented, and 
the collection is as perfect as it could possibly be, considering its 
limitations in point of size. Several of the poems were written for 
the book, and especial care has been taken to make the entire con- 
tents as fresh as possible by gleaning the field outside the antholo- 
gies. An excellent feature of the series is the index of authors in 
each volume, by means of which the reader can ascertain the date 
and place of birth of the different authors represented. * | eb- 
ruary” has also been issued. The series is edited by Oscar lay 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price 75 cents each. 


A PLEA FOR PURE HOMES. 

“ A Plea for Pure Homes and Sincere Relations Between Men 
and Women” consists of letters written by a woman well known 
in Chicago society, and originally published in the /xter-Occan 
of that city, which says editorially: ‘“ She speaks from the stand- 
point of a Christian mother, and comes to the work bearing in her 
heart memories of the unspeakable troubles of those she has been 
privileged to help. She may write warmly and with more than the 
Quaker plainness of speech in treating of the evils which are 
undermining society and desecrating the home, but the end 
she seeks to accomplish will more than justify the means.’’ The 
author now gives the work to the public in a neat pam phlet 
of 50 pages. Chicago: Fergus Printing Co. 


THE INFANT PHILOSOPHER. 

This little volume of “Stray Leaves from a Baby’s Journal.” by 
Tullio S. Verdi, M. D., contains baby’s ideas as to how he should 
and should not be treated by mamma, papa and nurse, and several 
forcible protests against many practices now in vogue in the aver- 
age nursery. Interwoven with baby’s dissertations are many valu- 
able hints on the care of these well springs of pleasure. There's 
a humor and quaintness about the book that make its reading very 
entertaining. It isa book that will furnish interest and amusement 
to children, and food for serious reflection as well as amusement to 
their elders. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price 3° 
cents, parchment paper. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


UNSPOKEN WORDS. 


The kindly words that rise within the heart, 
And thrill it with their sympathetic tone, 
But die ere spoken, fail to play their part, 
And claim a merit that is not their own. 
The kindly word unspoken is a sin— 
A sin that wraps itself in purest guise, - | 
And tells the heart that, doubting, looks within, | 
That not in speech, but thought, the virtue | 
lies. | 


But tis not so; another heart may thirst 
For that kind word, as Hagar in the wild— 
Poor, banished Hagar—prayed a well might | 
burst 
From out the sand, to save her parching child. | 
And loving ones that cannot see the mind 
Will watch the unexpected movement of the 
lips. 
Ah! can you let its cutting silence wind 
Around the heart and scathe it like a whip? 


Unspoken words, like treasures in a mine, 
Are valueless until we give them birth ; 
Like unfound gold their hidden beauties shine, 
Which God has made to bless and gild the | 
earth. } 
How sad ’twould be to see the master’s hand 
Strike glorious notes upon a voiceless lute! 
But, oh! what pain, at God’s own command, 
A heart-string thrills with kindness, but is 
mute! | 


Then hide it not, the music of the soul, 

Dear sympathy expressed with kindly voice, 
But let it like a shining river roll 

To deserts dry—to hearts that would rejoice. | 
Oh, let the sympathy of kindly words 

Sound for the poor, the friendless, and the | 

weak, | 
And he will bless you! He who struck the | 
chords 
Will strike another when in turn you seek. 
—From the Humbler Poets. 


A BABY’S FEET. 


A baby’s feet, like sea-shells pink, 
Might tempt, should heaven see meet, 
An angel’s lips to kiss, we think, 
A baby’s feet. 


Like rose-hued sea-flowers, toward the heat 
They stretch, and spread, and wink 
Their ten soft buds that part and meet; 
A baby’s feet. 


No flower-bells that expand and shrink, 
Gleam half so heavenly sweet 
As shine on life’s untrodden brink 


A baby’s feet. 
—Our Herald. 


THE STOPPING OF THE CLOCK. 


Surprising falls the instantaneous calm, 
The sudden silence in my chamber small ; 
I, starting, lift my head in half alarm— 
lhe clock has stopped—that’s all. 


The clock has stopped! Yet why have I so 
found 
An instant feeling almost like dismay ? 
Why note the silence sooner than its sound ? 
For it has ticked all day. 


So many a life beside my own go on, 
And such companionship unheeded keep ; 
Companionship scarce recognized till gone, 
And lost in sudden sleep. 


And so the blessings Heaven daily grants 
Are in their commonness forgot ; 

We little heed what answereth our wants--— 
Until it answers not. 


A strangeness falleth on familiar ways, 
As if some pulse were gone beyond recall— 


Something unthought of, linked with all our 


days, 
Some clock has stopped—that’s all. 
—UOnidentified 


NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. 


Golden head so lowly bending; 
Little feet so white and bare, 

Dewy eyes, half shut, half opened— 
Lisping out her evening prayer. 


Well she knows when she is saying 
“ Now I lay me down to sleep,”’ 

’Tis to God that she is praying, 
Praying Him her soul to keep. 


Half asleep, and murmuring faintly, 

“If I should die before I wake ’’— 
Tiny fingers clasped so saintly— 

“*T pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take.” 


O the rapture, sweet, unbroken, 
Of the soul who wrote that prayer ! 
Children’s myriad voices floating 
Up to heaven, record it there. 
—Putnam’s. 


“YEARS AGO.” 


Near the banks of that lone river, 
Where the water-lilies grow, 

Breathed the fairest flower that ever 
Bloomed, and faded years ago. 


How we met and how we parted, 
None on earth can ever know; 

Nor how pure and gentle-hearted 
Beamed the mourned one years ago. 


Like the stream with lilies laden 
Will life’s future current flow, 
Till in heaven I meet the maiden 
Fondly cherished years ago. 


Hearts that love like mine, forget not-— 
They’re the same, in weal or woe; 
And the star of memory sets not 
In the grave of years ago. 
—George P. Morris. 


WORRIED LITTLE HOUSEKEEPER. 


The stockings to mend, 

The butter to churn, 

And the cakes to turn, 

The wood to bring, 

And the clothes to wring, 
The peaches to stew, 

And the yeast to brew, 

How can I ever get through? 
O dreary! O Dear! 

What shall I do? 


My collar awry, 

A mote in my eye, 

My apron all torn, 

And my air forlorn, 

My hair in a mess, 

And a hole in my dress. 


There’s Kate Mayflower ! 
She’ll stay for an hour! 
It’s half-past two, 
And Saturday, too! 
O dear! O dear! 
What am I to do? 
—Philadelphia Call. 


WHEN BESSIE DIED. 


“If from your own the dimpled hand had slipped, 
nd ne’re would nestle in your palm again; 
If the white feet into the grave had tripped—"’] 
When Bessie died— 
We braided the brown hair and tied 
It just as her own little hands 
Had fastened back the silken strands 
A thousand times—the crimson bit 
Of ribbon woven into it 
That she had worn with childish pride— 
Smoothed down the dainty brow, and cried, 
When Bessie died. 


When Bessie died— 

We drew the nursery blinds aside, 

And, as the morning in the room 

Burst like a primrose into bloom, 

Her pet canary’s cage we hung 

Where she might hear him when he sung— 
And yet not any note he tried, 

Though she lay listening folded-eyed ! 


When Bessie died— 

We writhed in prayer, unsatisfied ; 

We begged of God, and he did smile 

In silence on us all the while ; 

And we did see Him through our tears, 
Enfolding that fair form of hers, 

She laughing back against his love 

The kisses we had nothing of, 

And death to us he still denied— 
When Bessie died— 


When Bessie died. 
—James Whitcomd Riley. 


THE STEPMOTHER. 


The day died out in dreariness and dread. 
Grim shadows crept through hall and cor- 
ridor, 
While fading firelight lurid flickering shed 
Athwart the paneled walls and oaken floor. 


Around the cheerless hearth the children 
pressed, 
Pale, patient, brooding o’er the dreaded mor- 
row 
Like half-fledged birds forsaken in the nest, 
Too cowed to weep, too dulled with gloom 
and sorrow. 


Upon the wall the treasured portrait hung, 
That well-remembered smile forever gone, 

| That pure white neck round which their arms 
had clung, 

Those lips once warm with kiss and benison. 


At every fancied footfall, white with fear, 
The children started, trembled, glanced 
around, 
Gazed in each other’s eyes and seemed to hear 
The stranger’s voice in every passing sound. 


How will she come? with frown or baleful smile 
Yet fearfuller, to greet the shrinking throng? 
How look, how speak? Why tarries she mean- 
while, 
Thus wantonly their torture to prolong ? 


At last she comes. Hush, hush, unwelcome 
guest, 
Usurper of dead rights and dearest ties! 
Ah, not false fears ; it is a vision blest— 
An angel stands before their glistening eyes. 


With such a smile as mild Madonna wears, 
Oh! such a look—so gracious and so meek! 


| The twilight glimmering round her golden 


hair, 
And tears of tender pity on her cheek. 


— Unidentified. 
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SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 


{Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. ] 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


FISH. 


The strong gales that prevailed more than a week stopped all fishing, 
advanced the price of fish, and covered oyster and clam beds with fields 


of ice, which interrupted the catch of shell-fish. This week opens, how- | 
ever, with a fair supply on the benches, especially of desirable kinds. | 


Dealers predict an abundant quantity of fish by Ash Wednesday, and 
throughout Lent, on account of its coming so late this year, and thus 


bringing 35 cents a pound. North Carolina shad are large and prime, 
roe shad weighing five and six pounds, and costing $1.50 each, and buck 
shad bringing 50 cents. Oregon salmon again sells for 30 cents a pound 
when the whole fish is purchased, and 35 cents a pound for middle cuts. 
Green smelts from Rhode Island and Long Island cost 25 cents a pound. 


18 and 20 cents a pound. Stewing oysters have advanced to $1 a 


hundred, and frying sizes to $1.50 a hundred. Chicken halibut is 20 


cents a pound. Diamond-back terrapin bring $60 a dozen. Mar- 
ble cod is 8 cents, live cod 10 cents, and cod-steaks 12% cents a 
pound. Haddock is 8 cents a pound. Large bass are 30 cents; 


sizes for family boiling are 35 cents, and frying bass are 20 | 
cents a pound. Frost fish bring 8 cents, blackfish 15 cents, and | 


Red Snapper also 15 cents a pound. Large fresh mackerel are 15 
cents each, and small ones are 1o cents. Flounders are tro cents. 


Sheepshead are 20 cents a pound; grouper are 8 cents. Nova | 
Scotia herring are 5 cents a pound. Frozen salmon trout bring 15 


cents a pound, and frozen whitefish are 18 cents a pound. Small green 
pickerel are 18 cents, fresh-caught Ciscos are 1o cents, and hall-eyed 
pike are 18 cents a pound. Codfish tongues are 18 cents a pound, and 
crab meat is 40 cents a quart. 


SALTED AND SMOKED FISH. 


Dealers in salt fish supplies are active in efforts to make their stalls at- 
tractive as the season for their harvest in sales approaches. “ No. 1” 
salt mackerel are very scarce in Gloucester and Portland, where the best 
of the October catch 1s laid down ; they are 25 cents a pound, or $4 a kit. 
New Oregon salmon costs 60 cents a pound. Smoked haddock is 15 


cents a pound. Salt salmon 25 cents. Boneless codfish 10 cents, and | 


George’s Bank codfish 7% cents a pound. 
MEAT. 


Premium cattle having been forwarded from Illinois stock-farms, 
where it has been held since Christmas for higher rates; this market 
is finely supplied with a superior quality of beef. Mutton has ad- 
vanced 50 cents on the hundred-weight since January rst. Selected 
cuts of both beef and mutton have risen about two cents on the pound. 
Prime rib roasts are 22 cents; porter-house steak and roast 28 and 30 


cents; sirloin steak is 20 and 22 cents; round bone steak 18 and 20 | 


cents, and flat bone steak 20 and 22 cents a pound. Fresh rump 
beef is 16 cents, help-roast 15 cents, and leg beef is 7 cents a pound. 
Plate and navel corned beef is 10 cents, and rump corned beef is 15 
cents a pound. Loin veal is 24 cents, leg veal 22 cents, veal cutlet 
28 and 30 cents, and breast veal 15 cents a pound. Shoulder veal 
15 cents, and veal ribs are 22 cents a pound. Sweet-breads cost 25, 
35 and 50 centseach. Mutton is 14 cents a pound; hindquarters are 17 
cents, forequarters 12 cents, back chops 20 cents, and leg 16 cents a pound. 
English saddle of mutton costs 22 cents; shoulder of mutton is ro cents, 
and English mutton chops are 25 and 27 cents a pound.” French rack chops 
cost 22 cents a pound. Mutton kidneys are 5 cents each. Carcasses of 
Hot-house lambs weigh 25 pounds; hindquarters are $4.50, and fore- 
quarters $3.50. Hindquarters of winter lamb bring 16 cents, and fore- 
quarters 12 cents a pound. Leg lamb is 16 cents, rack lamb chops 25 
cents, rib and loin chops also 25 cents, and lamb shoulders and breasts 
are 8 cents a pound. Pork tenderloins are scarce and dear costing 20 
cents a pound. Fresh hams are 11 cents, and fresh shoulder of pork is 
7 centsa pound. Fresh pork costs ro cents a pound. Spare-ribs are 8 
cents a pound. Tripe is 8 cents a pound. Country sausages and sausage 
meat made of selected pork and carefully seasoned are 16 cents a pound. 
Roasting pigs cost $250 and $3. 
SALTED MEATS. 


Corned hams are 11 cents, and smoked hams are 12 cents a pound. 
Corned shoulders are 7 cents, smoked shoulders are 8 cents a pound. 
Corned pork is 10 cents a pound. Smoked tongues bring 16 cents, and 
corned tongues 14 cents a pound. Larding pork is 12 cents, and French 
larding pork is 14 centsa pound. The latter is cut near the rind of the 
pork, only half the thickness of the former, and may be used with a 


needle. Sausage and sausage meat is 12 cents, and head cheese is also 12 


| cents a pound. Corned spare ribs are 7 cents. and domestic bologna 


sausage is 12 cents a pound. Dry Cincinnati bologna sausage is 25 cents 


| a pound. Smoked bacon is 12 cents, and boneless bacon is 14 cents a 
| pound. Corned pig’s heads are 4 cents a pound. Boiled ham is 18 


cents a pound; smoked jowl is 12 cents, and Westphalia ham is 32 certs 
a pound. Lard is 1o cents, and leaf-lard is 9 cents a pound. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 


An unusually superior stock of capons are in market. These are from 
Bordentown, N. J., and are Plymouth rock and partridge cochin breeds, 


| They weigh from eleven to thirteen pounds each, and cost 30 cents a 
avoiding rough weather. A small lot of Spanish mackerel appear, | 


pound. Vermont mutton turkeys are just in; they are 20 cents a pound. 


| New Jersey turkey pullets weighing from four to eight pounds are fine 
| eating; they cost 25 cents a pound. Incubated chickens cost $1.50 pair. 


Chickens fed in glass houses or kitchens, and known as hot-house broil- 
ers, are the delicacy of poultry stands. These bring $1.75 a pair, and 


| weigh from two to two and one-half pounds to the pair. Rhode Island 
California Rainbow trout are bringing $1.50 a pound for those alive, and | 
$1.25 for those not alive. Lobsters continue very scarce; they are | 


turkeys bring 20 cents, and Western turkeys from 14 to 18 cents a pound. 
Philadelphia roasting chickens are 20 cents, and Long Island roasters 
are 16 cents a pound. Stewing chickens are 15 cents a pound. Scalded 
fowls are 12 cents a pound, and Buck’s county fowls are 16 cents a pound. 
Ducklings cost 20 cents a pound; ducks are 16 cents, and mongrel ducks 
22 cents a pound. Goslings are 20 cents, mongrel geese are 22 cents, and 
geese are 15 cents a pound. Wild turkeys cost 25 cents a pound. Ante- 
lope is 25 cents a pound, and bear meat is 20 cents a pound. Large 
white squabs are $7 a dozen; small black ones bring $4 a dozen. Pigeons 


| are $2, and stall-fed pigeons $3 a dozen. English snipe cost $4 a dozen— 


these are shot at the far West and are at present the delicacy in game. 
Corn plover cost $1.50 a dozen. Guinea fowl bring $1.50 a pair. 

Wild geese are $1 each. Wild swans cost $1.50 each. Havre 
de Grace canvas-back ducks bring $4 a brace; those from Norfolk, 
Va., cost $3 a brace. Red-head ducks are $1.50 and $2 a brace. 
Brant ducks bring $1.75, mallard and black ducks $1 a brace. Seal, gray, 
black -head, and widgeon ducks cost 75 cents a brace. Broad-bill ducks, 
and seal-green wing are 62% cents a brace, and dippers are 50 cents a 


| brace. Ptarmigan or white grouse are $1.25 a brace. 


DAIRY SUPPLIES AND EGGS. 

Unsalted butter, in considerable demand by French and German resi- 
dents, is 65 cents a pound. This is considered a delicacy by invalids 
and those with capricious appetites. Fancy grades of butter from 
Western creameries costs 38 cents a pound. The general average of 


| table butter from Western and state dairies costs 35 cents a pound. 
Cooking butter brings from 14 to 20 cents a pound. Long Island eggs 


bring 25 cents a dozen. Western eggs cost 18 cents a dozen, and limed 


| eggs from 14 to 16 cents a dozen. Old stock of eggs in ice houses are 


selling for anything they will bring. 
VEGETABLES. 


There are hot-house string beans in market selling for a penny each, 
Southern string beans cost 40 cents a quart. Small bunches of hot-house 
carrots cost 30 cents. Asparagus from Florida and hot-houses is 75 


| cents a bunch. Mushrooms are go cents a pound, Hot-house cucum- 


bers are 30 and 20 cents each. Bermuda potatoes cost $1 a peck. _ Jier- 
muda onions are 25 cents a quart. Florida tomatoes are 50 cents a quart, 
and those from hot-houses are 50 cents a pound. Florida cauliflowers 


| bring from 15 to 75 cents, according to size. Rhubarb is 12 cents a 


bunch. Brussels sprouts are 25 cents a quart. Bermuda beets are 
60 cents a quart. Cranberries are ro cents a quart. Selected table 
celery is 20 cents a bunch. Radishes are 5 cents a bunch and lettuce is 5 
and ro cents a head. Green okra is 50 cents a hundred. Spinach is 
50 cents a peck. Parsnips are 20 cents adozen. Turnips are 25 cents a 
peck. Squashes are 15 centseach. White onions are 4o cents a half-peck. 
Red onions cost 25 cents a half-peck. Carrots are 25 cents a peck. 
Sweet potatoes are 50 cents a peck. Cresses are 15 cents a quart. [Jot- 
house mint and parsley are 10 cents a bunch. 


FRUIT. 


Florida strawberries have arrived but not in satisfactory condition, 
being only half ripe. They are $4 a quart. Havana sugar-loaf pine 
apples are 40 and 50 cents each. Strawberry pineapples bring 35 cen's 
each. California winter Nellis pears bring $1, $1.50 and $2 a dozen. 
California Easter Beusse pears cost from $1.50 to $3 a dozen. Mandarin 
oranges from Florida are very scarce. Those from the Mediterranean, 
considered richer in flavor, are $6 a box containing three dozen. Florida 
Tangerine oranges are 60, 75 cents, and $1 a dozen. Florida India kiver 
oranges cost from 4o cents to $1 a dozen. Valencia oranges are 60 and 
75 cents a dozen. Lady apples are poor and 20 cents a quart. Malaga 
grapes bring from 30 to 50.cents a pound. Catawba grapes cost 3o cents 
for three pounds. Messina lemons are 20 and 30 cents a dozen. Yellow 
bananas are 30 and 4o cents a dozen. 
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ADVERTISING 
SENT FREE ON RECEIPT OF RETURN POSTAGE. 


In order to advertise SAPOLIO more widely than ever, we will send any one of the following articles 
(of course containing our advertisement), on receipt of a 2-cent stamp for return postage. 


Please write name and address distinctly. 


DOMINOES. —A full set of wooden dominoes—very neat. 
CRAZY PATCHWORK.-—A sample sheet of patterns in colors with nearly 200 stitches of the simplest 
ut most effective character. Very valuable to ladies interested in making crazy patchwork. 
Y ‘TASK.—An illustrated alphabet in book form—16 pages neatly executed. It furnishes an 
AN Ex ent oe of studies in outline drawing for the children. 


WHAT IS SAPOLIO? 


It is a solid handsome cake of scouring soap, which has no equal for all cleaning purposes except the 
laundry. To use it is to value it. E 

What will Sapoliodo? Why, it will clean paint, make oil-cloths bright, and give the floors, tables and 

ill take the grease off the dishes and off the pots an 4 You can scour the 

The wash-basin, the bath tub, even the greasy 


shelves a new appearance. It will 

knives and forks with it and make the tin things shine brightly. 

kitchen sink, will be as clean as a new pin if ys use SAPOLIO. : 
One cake will prove all we say. a clever little housekeeper and try it. 


SA POLIO 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 


Packer’s Tar Soap, those eruptions will vanish, your 
skin will become smooth, soft and healthy, and 
complexion beautiful.” 


er’s Tar Soap is carefully made from vegetable oils. 


as it is combined with pine tar and glycerine, it is a 
valuable remedy in skin diseases, as well as pleasant 


as the most satisfactory soap, in both these respects, 
that we have ever 


BILIOUS ATTACKS 


Headaches, Constipation, and Pain in the Of Bilious Colic may always be relieved 
Side and Back are caused by a disordered , by the use 6f Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. **1 
Liver, and are cured by taking Ayer’s|had been subject to Bilious Colic for 
Pills, ** For the past two years I have | years, and until I commenced taking 
suffered from Constipation, Headache, | Ayer’s Pills never found any medicine to 
and General Debility. My skin was yel-|help' me. Last summer, during an at- 
low, and I had constant pain in my side! tack, I was induced to try this remedy, 
and back.. Other medicines failing, I took | and was speedily cured. I should not feel 
three boxes of Ayer’s Pills, and am cured. | safe without a box of these Pills in the 
— Herbert Elwell, East Saginaw, Mich. house. — Angie F. Thwing, Saugus, Mass. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


Always mention this paper when writing to advertisers. 


FERRIS GOOD SENSE 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


BE ST for Health, Economy and Beauty. 

Perfect fit forall ages—Infants to Aduits, 

Sold by leading retailers. Ask forthem. Take no other. 
BROS., M’t’rs, 81 White St., N.¥. - 


CUPID’S ADVICE: “If your Mamma will use 


your 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Unquestionably the best.”"—Medical Press. 
** We can speak from personal expérience that Pack- 


It is exceedingly smooth and agreeable to the skin, and 


for toilet uses. We commend it, without hesitation, 


dical and Surgical Re- 


‘er, Phila. 
** For toilet pu 


ses, skin diseases, and washing in- 
fants, Packer’s Tar “ye is the best we have ever 
used.”—New England Medical Monthly. 

“T use Packer's Tar Soap in children’s eruptive 
troubles with the most marked benefit.”—Eg 
Guernsey, M. D., 526 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

25 cents per cake. 


All druggists, or mailed post-paid. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. Address 


THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


iss EMILY FAITHFULL says :—“ We have 
watched the effects of Crospy’s VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
. suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 
ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 
it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it to the 
test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.” 
‘“*CrosBY’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 
all nervous disorders.”’ or mail $1. 
56 W. 25TH ST., NEW YORK. 


DURKEES 


GAUNTLET BRAND 


& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness, 


ALAD DRESSING 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and as a 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. It rey with extreme 


care; all its ingredients are of the purest and dest ; 


and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


SOME JAPANESE ETIQUETTE. > 
The usual dinner hours are 4, 6and 7. As soon as the guests 
are seated on the mats, two, and sometimes three, small low lac- 
quered tables are brought to each. On that one immediately in 
yront of him the guest finds seven little covered bowls with (next 
his left hand) rice, (next his right) fermented bean-soup; the others 
containing roast fish, roast fowl, boiled meat, raw fish in vinegar, 
and a stew of vegetables. On the second table will be five other 
bowls, consisting of two soups (one of carp), more raw fish, fowl 
and kurage—a kind of jelly-fish. The third—a very small table— 
should hold three bowls, of baked shell-fish, lobster and fish-soup. 
Except at great set feasts, a beginning is made with the rice ; and 
here the etiquette is very strict and complicated. Take up the 
chopsticks with the right hand, remove the cover of the rice bowl 
with the same hand, transfer it to the left and place it to the left of 
the table. Then remove the cover of the bean soup and place it on 
the rice-cover. Next take up the rice-bowl with the right hand, 
pass it to the left, and eat two mouthfuls with the chopsticks, and 
then drink (the word drink must be used here) once from the soup- 
bowl. And so on with the other dishes, never omitting to eat some 
rice between each mouthful of meat, fish, vegetable or soup. Rice- 
wine goes round from the beginning of the meal. The most trivial 
breaches of etiquette are unpardonable sins, and they are all gib- 
beted by special names. One is drinking soup immediately on re- 
ceiving a bowl of it, without first depositing it on the table ; another 
is hesitating whether to drink soup or eat something else; a third 
is, after eating of one dish to begin on another without going back 
to the rice. For cakes the guest must be provided with pieces of 
paper. He should pick up a cake with the chopsticks, place it in 
a piece of paper, break it in two, and eat the right piece first. —S¢. 
James’ Gazette. 


OHEAP LIVING. 

A story is told that shows just how cheap a man can live, when 
he gets “ down to mush,” figuratively and literally speaking. Col- 
onel Fitzgibbon was, many years ago, colonial agent at London 
for the Canadian Government, and was wholly dependent upon re- 
mittances from Canada for his support. On one occasion these 
remittances failed to arrive, and as there was no cable in those 
days, he was compelled to write to his Canadian friends to know 
the reason of the delay. Meanwhile he had just one sovereign to 
live upon. He found that he could live upon sixpence per day, 
or about 12% cents of our money—four pennyworths of bread, 
one pennyworth of milk, and one pennyworth of sugar. He made 
pudding of some of the bread and sugar, which served for break- 
fast, dinner and supper, the milk being reserved for the last meal. 
When his remittances arrived about a month afterward, he had 
five shillings remaining of his sovereign, and he liked his frugal 
diet so well that he kept it up for over two years, possibly longer. 
Twelve cents.a day is certainly a small amount to expend for food; 
but a man in Minnesota, about three years ago, worried through a 
whole year on ten dollars. He lived on “Johnny cake.” We 
know of a theological student in an Ohio college who, sustained 
by grace, rice and corn bread, lived thirteen weeks on seven dol- 
lars ; but there were several good apple orchards near the college 


and the farmers kept no dogs. It is not the necessities of life that 
cost much, but the luxuries ; and it is with the major part of man- 
kind as it was with the Frenchman who said that if he had the luxu- 
ries he could dispense with the necessities. Mere living is cheap, 
butas the hymnologist says, ‘“ It is notall of life tolive.”—Selecte,/, 


DISEASE IN OLOSED HOUSES. 

Some of the most eminent physicians of Montreal say that a 
great many ladies and children have been attacked after their re- 
turn from their summer rests, whether at the seaside or inland, 
with typhoid and malarial fevers and diphtheria. There are many 
such cases in which the patients are in imminent peril at present. 
The origin of these diseases is a mystery even to medical experts, 
as those who are suffering reside in well-sewered and properly 
ventilated houses. A prominent surgeon, when asked his opinion 
of the cause, could attribute it to nothing but shutting up the 
houses while the residents were absent, thereby making the in- 
teriors damp and unwholesome. Many parents had the affliction 
of losing children, and some two and three by the fatal epidemic, 
diphtheria, which has never been so prevalent as this year, Ty- 
phoid-fever has been also greatly on the increase.—Zoronto Mail. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 

New ERA CorFree.—Messrs. Wright & Rich, proprietors of the New 
Era Coffee, have been asked so many times what this coffee is, what it is 
made of, how it is used, and what it is used for, etc., that they are 
getting up a comprehensive circular answering all these questions. 
They will gladly send this circular to all applicants. This coffee 
has been tested by some of the staff of Goop HovusEKEEPING, the 
result being its hearty approval and adoption. Thirty cents mailed to 
this firm at 167 Chambers street, New York, will secure a sample. 

SAPoLio is known the world over through the liberal advertising of 
its manufacturers Messrs. Enoch Morgan’s Sons, New York, and no 
housekeeper that desires to have things clean and neat but always keeps 
a supply on hand. In order to impress it still deeper upon the public 
mind the manufacturers have gotten up three advertising novelties, any 
one of which they send free upon receipt of atwo cent stamp. One is 
a set of wooden dominoes, another is a sample sheet of crazy patchwork 
patterns in colors, showing nearly two hundred stitches of the most ef- 
fective character. The third is an illustrated alphabet in book form con- 
taining sixteen pages, very interesting and instructive to children. 

EASToN’s PIANO AND FURNITURE POLISH, which is offered to the 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING on very advantageous terms in our 
advertising columns, by the manufacturers, the Bridgeport Wood Fin- 
ishing Company, New Milford, Ct., is an article almost indispensable in 
the household. We have tested it thoroughly and find that it merits 
every claim made for it. It is a general cleaner, not only for wood, but 
for all woven or felt fabrics, whether silk, satin, broadcloth, plush or 
haircloth, as well as for all burnished metals and piano strings, if rusty. 
It is the invention of a practical chemist—made on new principles, with 
no greese, acid, turpentine nor gummy, sticky material in its composition 
not dangerous about fire, not highly volatile, needs no shaking, dries at 
once, leaving a surface of unparalleled clearness and beauty, and as 
durable as the finish under it is valuable. Twenty-five cents will secure 
a bottle sent to any part of the United States, and we would advise any 
one, having furniture which they wish to brighten up and make look as 
good as new to get this polish and use it. 


Greatly improved. 
Price reduced. Unequaled 
for health, comfort and du- 


rability. All sizes for both 


sexes. Stooped shoulders 
and a_contracted chest 
avoided by wearing 
PRATT’S PAT. BRACE. 
Sent by mail on receipt 
lam of $1, and measure around 
ie the chest, under the arms. 
Cleveland, (O.) Shoulder Brace Co, 
(For sale by all dealers. Ask for it. 


ARCHITECTURE. By E. C. Gardner. 
Treats of Farm Houses and Barns, (Divided into 
two classes.) ‘Those already built, those which are to 
be built. e shows how the old-fashioned houses may 
be improved in various ways at small trouble and ex- 
pense, and gives valuable suggestions for the building 
of modern houses which wil 


filling of orders. 


of the NEW 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


~=~+HALF A MILLION GARDENS 
EDs... 


Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in 
New York, are fitted up with every ap- 
}pliance for the prompt and care 


Sales, 23¢ Million 
Our Catalogue for 1886, of 140 pages. containing colored plates descriptions and illustrations 
VEST, BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS, will be mailed on receipt of 


6 cts. (in stamps) to cover posta 


postage. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO 35 & 37 Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 


Our Green-house Establishment at }; 
Jersey City is the most extensive in 
Annual 


Mass. 
New York Office, No. 111 Broadway. 
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Goop HousEeKEEPING. 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 


SILVERWARE, 

PRODUCES ss in 
Sold everywhere, sont 

aves See that full name, 


JEWELRY, 


UIRES least laber. 
‘Ss EARS in household use. 
of 15 cents in stam 
ICON, and wollew label is on bow, 


Send address, sention this "ied we will send you TRIAL SAMPLE FREE, 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


ERA 


FOR PEOPLE WHO CANNOT OR 
SHOULD NOT DRINK THE 
REGULAR IMPORTED 
TEA and COFFEE. 


IT IS A SURE CURE FOR 
Dyspepsia, 
Constipation and 
Nervous Prostration. 


It is not a medicine, but a splendid drink for both 


adults and-children. If any reader of Goop HovuseE- 
= PING willsend 30 cents to the proprietor to pay 
for packing and postage, they will receive a one-pound 
package of this new coffee with full directions for 
using, and a trial order is solicited. 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, 
167 Chambers St., New York. 


H ATTENTION! Easton’s 
th 


Imperial Furniture Polish and General Cleaner is 

e best article for cleaning your furniture and var- 

nished wood work. Any one can use it. On receipt 

of 25 cents we will +4 bottle maid to any 

part of the United States or he price 

named will not, asa rule, pay the eeclenat but we 

take tms method of introducing the article, and should 

you desire a second bottle, ask your store keeper for it. 
THE BRIDGEPORT Woop FINISHING Co.. 

G. M. Bremie, Agt. New Milford, Conn. 


The “New Easy” Lawn Mower. 


Fg 5 
y 
os 
25 
wO4 
= 
Medium Size New Easy.” 


LADIES DELIGHTED WITH 


GOLDMANS, 
prom 
KLER. 


Dampens the Clothes so Even. 


AND ONE USES. 


MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FROM ALL 
EXPOSITIONS, 


Practical and useful for Flowers, Clothes, C: ts, 
Shower Bath, House Plants, Destroying Insects, 
infecting and Deodorizin Rooms, and for Verlous 
Fine Sprinkling, throws a Uniform Spray and better 
than from a Chinaman’s Mouth. 

By dipping in a basin of water it fillsinstantly. The 
ball 4 is finely perforated. Spray controlled by pressure 
of the hand. A child can use it. Handsomely fin- 
ished. Much appreciated by the better class. Sent b 
mail on receipt of 35 cents. Write for illustrated 
pamphlet. Mention this magazine to 


M. GOLDMAN, Inventor and Mfr., 
Pittsfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


TTENTION LADIES!! Every one should plant 

the luscious Lucretia and Mammoth Dewberry in 

eir garden.—sweet, delicious, productive. Straw- 

berry and Raspberry plants. Ornamental trees. For 
Price-Lists writeto WtAILEY & HANFORD, 

(On lL C. R. R.) Makanda, Jackson Co., Ill. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of givin 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purc ase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 

all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee es besides sending out 
from 60 to re club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors _as Premiums with $5, 4 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. ecorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 
| ublication, and we will send you illustrated Price 

remium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


The only 

perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The euest 

pp diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 

— in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
ev 


erywhere, Send for our book, * The 
of Infants.”” Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


are and 


“WOOD'S” PURE 

Flavoring Extracts, 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 

6 THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 


YOU CAN DYEany cotor 


Diamond Dyes, for 1 They never 
colors. They also ines, color photo's, 
etc. Send for colored samples and Dve book. Gal 
Silver, Coprer and Paints forany 1 
cents a pk’ge. Druggists sell or we send post-pai 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Yt. 


GRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for 
use, Unequalled for children and /nvalids. deli- 
cious diet, Unsurpassed for constipation and p< 
sia. Sold by Grocers. x by mail, 36e. 

Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y 
Sole Manufacturers. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


—-* 


SES. We have all the latest novelties and fin 
\ standard sorts, in different sizes and prices to suit 
. Over 450 choicest varieties to choose ne 


“ Great Specialty is growing and 


° 
4} 
< 


labeled, 
A 
Buadres. 


. 


TO 12 PLANTS SI. 


according to value. Two 
Now Guide, 78 egently i illustrated, Fre 
Address THE DINGE CONARD tO. 


Growers, West Greve, Chester Co. Pa, 


How to Reduce It. Full Diet. Elegant 
Treatment. By ““The Doctor.” Send two ac. 
stamps for Manual. 7 eo. Wing, Plainfield,Ct. 


IN STAMPS will bring you 12 
e Separate Packets 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWER SEEDS. 
New Dwarf gs Marigold, Calliopsis. 
Nigella, Sing] le Mixed Zinnia, Oscar Jild 


Sun 


‘ine Mixed Pansy, Nemophila, 
Mixed Petunia, T ropaelum Minus, Portulacca, Cand 
Tuft, Sweet Mignonette, and the Amercan Home an 
Farm for 3 months on trial. It is a16 paged illustrated 
monthly devoted to Fancy Work, Recipes, Household 
Helps, Stories, Floriculture, and kindred topics. To 
introduce it to the readers of this journal with a view 
to making permanent subscribers, we make this unex- 
ampled, veral offer. Refer to editorsof this paper. 


American Home and Farm, 
1013 Marble St.. Phila., Pa. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 18. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixea 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eeonomi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as fcr persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Goop HouUSEKEEPING, 


ANTED.—Ladies and Gentlemen to take light 
work at their own homes. 83 to @4 a = 
easily made.—Work sent by mail. No canvassin 
We have - demand for our work, and furnish 
CROWN ment. Address with stam 

N MFG. CO., 294 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


COOK’S EXCURSIONS 


EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA, 


For the Spring and Summer of 1886. 
Send for Programmes. Tickets Issued for Indi- 
vidual Travelers to and in all parts of the world. 
Passage Tickets by al! lines of steamers. 
Cook's Excursionist, with maps, published 
ne b wr for ten cents. Addre: 
S. COOK & SON, 261 eondway, N. Y. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. < cents will buy one one, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches — in each package. Send 40 cents in 
no A stal note to TH RAINERD & 
NG CO.,621 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, = or 469 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St.. Pos'ea 


AND 


of the most popularand 1 
satisfactory corsets as regards HEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail ¢1. 96 
POY, HARMON & CHADWICK. New 


PARKER'S [886 Surerr 


4 “ELEGANT PATTERNS AND 
ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 


There are 2 large Outlines for see (worth 50c.), Tinsel 
nn wide for scarf (worth 25c.), Large Clover de- 
sign 7 x 11, 1 Thistle 6 x 7 for Kensington Painting, Stork 
and large for Lustre Paintin. Thermometer 
Case Fensy for ladies’ bag Elegant Spray of Gold- 

en Rod 6 x 1], Top of Umbrella Case, Spider's Web, 
Owls on fr ona THIRTY-FOUR 


other elegant = for all kinds of work. 
These tterns in addition we shall 
are are all just as CIVE AWAY 


give 

wder, pad and 
Ine truction book. 
Also one 
felt tidy stamped, 

with silk to work it, 
and book teach- 
ing Outline Ken- braid, and also 
sington, Chenille, ~ 


a book of 150 
Plush, Ribbon & ‘atch- 
other embroiders stitches. 


Our CaTaLocur of Stam PATTERNS, price l5c., — 
1886 price We., containing over 80 
OF NEW DESIGNS, together with our Illustrated Price List 
= also be sent. Everything above ( worth @7 ) mailed 
for 1. For $1.50 we will send the above ee — 
of our 1885 outfit, making 
1.60. SEND STAMP FOR DESC RIPTION "OF 
BOOKS ON FANCY WORK, 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everyw! ore 
commend it. Is economical, Tike 
no other, Beware of imitation: 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


HOME ADORNMENT! 


The fact of lending all in CHR YSANTHEMU 
is beyon rhe 
1ON 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 


preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes 100k new, not varnished, 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


s. © prices for 
per dozen. A of Seeds, BOC JEN 
will produce costing one each. See 
Premiums for our book on Home 
Adornment Free. CLE MATILS, the Cora! 
Coccinea, the Biue Bel pa, the Pu rple Jackmani, 
one of each, $1. PINK SS OW, with very lanes 
deliciously sce fect 


mted pure white perf i 
invaluable for or CEMETERIE Wi 
flower 'in May and June; each 
un- 


plant 
THE ‘BOSTON We 


50c. THE S AN! white w 


= = gery one 
color and ket, ‘The supert DORA DS 
t Zz e superb mense 
‘Sowers. et. ete with a the finest Plants Se Seeds, 


VW WALLOGK SON THONBE,LAsT 
SHAKERS’ CHAIRS. 


Holiday and Birthday Gifts, 


Beautiful, Ornamental and Useful 


PRESENTS.” 
Send for one to give to your friends. None are gen- 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


Best in the world for 
a purposes the Laundry or Toilet. Will not 

llow, stick or green th e clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-siv- 


uine except those manufactured by 
ing greases, cleanest — — Positively cures or 
revents cha us seven 


R. M. WAGAN & CO., pers or ar Marks an get the handsomest 


set al cord ever sent out. 
Mount » Col. Co., N. ¥, Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
Illustrated Catalogues free. FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or-Reservoir 


NOW IN USE, 


The SUBMERGED FILTER” is designed to meet a long-felt 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. The purest is that which 
gathers on the on tops and percolates through the soil ti!! it 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- 
tain in its effects by the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 
the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 
as eres from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. 

The Filter can weg in position or removed in a moment. 

It can_be refilled by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 
twenty-five cents. 

It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservoir now in 
use, of whatever design, € or capacity. 

This combination of “qualities—e ectiveness, chea — and adapt- 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house fil 

Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your d dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA th OF )F BERNHARD, ULMANN & CO. 
Room 13 Record Building. 
PHILADELPHIA JULY 16, 1555. 
HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Sub-Merg rged 
Filter fe very severest test of not brushing, washing or Tap for 
over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spri ng water, | 
gladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filth ‘of 
e Schuylkill or wag er water. 
O. La. F. PERRY. 


ours Sincerely, — 
SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 
OFFICES, {2s chennul PHILA. 
W. G. HIMROD, President 


T. E. PARKER. 
im the largest in STAMPING and 
BROIDERY MAT. in the world, 


Medal Awardéd for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, New York r City. 
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ETCALF’S 


JOCKEY CLUB, ‘and FLORIDA, are well | 


known to all as imparting the most agreeable odor to | suppository,, Sufferers will 


HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE PI ES 


Instant relief. 
never returns. 


Final curein 10 days, and 
No purge, no salve, no 
learn of a simple remed 


Embroidery, Worsted, and Needle Work, as well as | Free by addressing C. J. MASON, 78 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Stationery, Gloves, Clothing, and Toilet Articles. | 


Sample mailed free upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


R to all Chi . Try it once. 
LADIES / ASK YOUR STATIONER CANDY adivenn icago. ry ito 


Send $1, $2, or $ for a sample 
retail , of the best 
| candies in America, put up in elegant 


boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 


for presents. Express charges light. 


Cc. F. GUNTHER, 
nfectioner, 
CHICAGO. 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


GREATAMERICAN 


ComPany 


THE 


. Now's your time 
orders for one celebrated Tens 
and Coffees,and secure a beaut: 


Toa Set, or Handsome 


Decor 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mose 
Doors re full 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 0. Boru 


ERICAN TEA 
Bi and 3 Vesey St., New York, 


WHO ARE THEY ? 


This question was asked in a recent number of The Home and School Supplement. They are all Ameri- 
cans: four statesmen—one living ; three poets - one living; one humorist -living:; one inventor—living ; one 


novelist—living. 


To any reader of, GooD HOUSEKEEPING who answers the question correctly we will send 


The Supplement for one year at half price. If your answer be not correct your dollar will pay for the Maga- 


zine for six months only, 


r | 


Hors 
An Mustrates 

Paited wy 


$200 per yeay. 


The Supplement is a beautifully illus- 
trated magazine. The current numbers 
contain full page portraits and interesting 
biographies of Edison, Mark Twain. Long- 
fellow, Edwin Booth, Emerson, Holmes, 
Whittier, Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, John 
B. Gough, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Charles Egbert Craddock, Rev. E. P. Roe, 
Edward Eggleston, Will Carlton, Bret 
Harte, Miss Rose Cleveland, A. T. Stew- 
art, John Wanamaker, and many other 
noted persons; short stories by noted 
writers; readings and recitations; home 
reading ; illustrated articles, etc. 


THE SUPPLEMENT COMPARES 
FAVORABLY WITH THE 
BEST ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINES. 


SUBSCRIPTION: Two Dollars per 
Year in Advance. 


Address, 


The Supplement Co., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ALWAYS 


mention this paper when writing 
to advertisers. 


Have you tried “ WuirTinc’s 
Stanparp Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WuitTING 
Parer Co., Horyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 


and Azure, rough and smooth 


finish, all sizes. 


Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


UNIVERSITY 


Is an Incorporated Institution located at 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


Being an Association of upwards of 


Fifty Professors, 


All distinguished specialists of leading American 
colleges. It teaches by correspondence, 
any person in any study, at a nom- 
inal expense. It is unique, 
grand, philanthropic. 


It has all the regular college courses, leading to the 
usual college 


DEGREES. 


Full information given in the Correspondence Uni- 
versity Journal, a 16 page monthly, sample copy of 


which will be mailed for ten cents. Address as above. 
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TELEPHONES SOLD. 


Don't pay exorbitant rental_fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 


rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines for private use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather. It makes homes 
leasant; annihilates time; prevents 

rglaries; saves many steps, and is 


d have t 
tories, colleges, etc., etc. Theon 
Telephone that is sold outright an’ e 
_Chance for agents. No experience 
Circulars free, WM. L, NORTON, Buffalo, N.¥. 


And a very pretty climbing plant it is. Perfectly 
hardy, the enn dying down every autumn but grow- 
ing again so rapidly in the spring as to completely 
cover any trellis or arbor very early in the season. Is 
as easily cultivated as the Madeira Vine, and is pro- 
duced from tubers which will make from ten to twelve 
feet of vine, and with its beautiful heart-shaped leaves, 
bright green peculiar foliage, and clusters of delicate 
white flowers sending forth a delicious cinnamon odor, 
render it by far one of the most desirable climbers in 
cultivation. A tuber planted near a door or window, 
and the vine trained over and about it make an orna- 
ment worthy the admiration of all. The tubers will 
stand our most severe winters without any protection, 
and when well grown will measure two feet in length, 
and they are fully equal to the best potatoes for eating, 
either baked or boiled. J. P. RUNG, Tyrone, Pa. 
says; ‘* The vine has grown about eighteen feet and 
was very full of bloom, with a delicious odor, aoe 
the air for along distance. The foliage is very muc 
admired, ‘and is withal, a desideratum in the way of 
vines.’”? When first introduced here from Japan the 
tubers sold for ten dollars each. We learn that Frank 
Finch, of Clyde, N. Y., has made augeaniy of this 
vine, and will send two vines or tubers free to any of 
our readers who will send 35 cents in stamps to cover 
cost of digging, putting up and mailing. ‘Tubers 
will be sent for $1.00 or one dozen for $1.50. We ad- 
vise our readers to send to Mr. Finch and give this 
wonderful vine a trial, not forgetting to mention this 
paper. 

& Orders will be filled up to June 1st, and tubers 
can be set out with safety up to June 10 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricn. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 

‘art I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


Hecald Building, 


THE SENSATION OF THE SEASON IN PLANTS IS 


The Grand New Hardy Rose, 


“HER MAJESTY,” 
The Largest and Finest Rose Ever Raised. 


Of immense size, 6 inches in diameter ; exquisite flesh 

ink color.. This extraordinary Rose was raised in 

ngland, and was purchased at an enormous price, and 
is first offered for sale in this country, and for the first 
time this season. It was “* The Gold Medal Rose” 
of the English Rose Shows. 

Strong Plants postpaid by mail, $2 each. 

We have a beautiful colored Chromo Lithograph, 
printed from nature, showing the actual size and ex- 
quisite coloring of this lovely Rose perfectly. It is an 
exact representation, and is a work of art, and worth 
many times what we charge for it. To introduce this 
Rose, which should be in every garden in America, 
we will send this beautiful picture of it for only 15c., 
securely packed in roller to eon it being injured, 
including copy of our large illustrated catalogue of 


ALL THE BEST NEW PLANTS AND SEEDS 


In which this and many other attractions are fully de- 
scribed. It is very complete, artistic, of particular in- 
terest to all lovers of choice Flowers. Catalogue alone 
sent on receipt of three 2-cent stamps. Address 


F. R. PIERSON, Florist and Seedsman, 
P. O. Box H., Tarrytown, New York. 


In order to introduce onr Watches and obtain Agents, 

Send sample of a' ove Watch by register-d mail for $5.50. or, 
if so desired, will send by express. C, O, D., with privilege 
to inspect before paving fort Send 60 cents’ stamps to 
defray Expr-ss charges or satisfactory references to show Watch 
is or. iered in good faith, The above cut isexactly like watch sent, 
is full j-weled, lever movement, seconds hand, imit. stem 
winder, handsome gold plated cases. Keeps accurate time. 

y are dissatisfied after 30 days’ trial we will 
cheerfuily refund money. Mention whether you want engra: el 
or plain cases, Ladies’ or Gents’ size. We mail nocirculars order 
from advertisement, nothing saved by writing for further particu- 
lars. No discount on above price, Acents wanted everywhere, 
BRISTOL M’F’C CO., 249 FultonSt., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ALWAYS 


Mention this Paper when writing to 
Advertisers. 


MRS. McELRATH’S 


Preserved Fruits, vanes Fruits, 
Canned Fruits, Jellies, Jams, 
Pickles and Mince Meat, in 
Glass. Orders from families 
solicited. Circulars with refer- 
ences and prices sent on appli- 
cation. Address 


Mrs. SARAH 8. McELRATH, 
393 Degraw 8t., Brooklyn. 


“FLORENCE” 
LAMP STOVE. 


PRICE, $1.50 
Weight 434 Ibs, No to 
Will boil a quart of water qu 
than kindling can be found 
erate a fire in a range. 
ad the U. press 
on receipt of 


Pat. Nov. 14, 1876, & July 11, 1882. ™ 


T 
that little 
FLORENCE 


HEATING STOVE 


HEAT A ROOM? 
CERTAINLY, 
thousands have done so. 


Send for circulars, ete. to 
FLORENCE MACHINE CO., ¢ 
FLORENCE, MASS, 


77 Bible House, New York, Oct. 23, 1885. 
FLORENCE MACHINE Co., 

Gentlemen:—No one who has used one of the *‘Flot- 
ence” Lame Stoves, (it seems to me) will ever do with- 
out one. y wife would not part with hers for $5.00, 
and I would not let her with it for $5.00 more, for 
it saves so much time in the morning. I will save 
more than $5.00 also in coal in one summer. I am 
sure no one can speak too highly in its praise. 

Yours truly, J. E. JEWETT. 


Nat. SAILoR’s Home, Quincy, MASS. 

FLORENCE MACHINE Co.—I have used the Florence 
Oil Stoves at the ‘‘Home” for several years for cook- 
ing. baking, broiling, etc., with perfect satisfaction. 
The cost 1s hardly a tithe of the keeping a fire for the 
same work. I have also used three No. 3. Heating 
Stoves for heating in mid winter a room 40 x 40 feet. 
while the steam was shut off for repaics. with 
success. Yours truly, W. L. FAXON, M. D., Supt. 


ex- 
STRAWBERRIES | 
And Other Fruits. Brentwood, N. y, 
BEST OF PLANTS AT FAIR PRICES. 


BRIGGS & COMPANY. 
A warm iron passed ver 
R\\ back of these. papers 
3 transfers the pattern to any 
& 4 fabric. Designs in Crewels, 
Embroidery, Braiding, 
Initial Letters. New book 
Pbound in cloth, showin 
> the latest designs, sen 
J receipt of 25 cents. 
Be sure and give Brig: & 
Co.’s Silk Crewel, Filoselle 
and Outline Silk (rial. 
(Ail ImPpoRTED and in Washing CoLorRs.) 
skein of Silk Free for Five Cents. 
At retail by all leading Fancy Goods Stores. 
104 Franklin St., New York. 


DICTIONARY OF STITCHES, 
rey ing with Arrow and ending with 

x Witch, nearly 100 illustrations. This unique }j 
pies} book free to new subscribers to Fashion Maga- tem 
i: eq tine ; 120 pages of literature, fashion, and music ; F 
pattern supplement, fashion plate, and 1000 
illustrations every issue, None so cheap; none 

so good. 50 cents a year, with premium. STRAW- 

$4 BRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 804 Market St., Phila. 


WILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Furnishes a superior home for a limited number 

of boys. Location unsurpassed for healthful- 

ness and beauty. Instruction thorough. $500. 
For circulars, address 


E. H. WILSON, A. M. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


“The Capitulation of Sedan,” 


New Photographic Groupe, 


“Bismark at Versailles.” 
“Bridge at Prague,” 

“On the St. John’s River.” 
“A Winning Yacht,” 
“A By-Path.” 


And many other new and beautiful 
ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS, 


Hamilton. 


PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, 
Most Tasteful PICTURE FRAMES, 
CARD AND CABINET FRAMES. 
EASELS of all Kinds. 


Paintings carefully cleaned and prepared. 


JAMES §. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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for 
gu “o> weg 
a, 
52 0A de zn? 3.3 we 
¢ 
 |And or doctor does 
cEsk = 
ges Thanks %6 dear 682.85 
Three we were in Of yore, 2 
L gan= Now we're Seven.and be more RABS #53 
In twelve months how much do you spend for PRICE LIST. Army. lately lectured upon this subject, and ad- 
mber medicine? In twelve months how much do you Dr. scoTTrs GENUINE vised all medical men to make trial of these agen- 
hful- pay your doctor? $10.00, $20.00, $50.00 ELECERIC CURATIVE APPLIANCES. cies, describing at the same time most remarkable 
$100.00, yes, $1000.00, and yet no cure! - ~~ cures he had made, even in cases which seemed 
$500 Now will you keep right on spending such sums, PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, “oes. 
or will you try, at no risk of money, a simple and OF LONDON AND New Yorn, he corsets do not differ in appearance from 
most agreeable remedy, lasting for years, and Our Brushes are Pure Bristles, Not Wires. ] those usually worn; we substitute our flat steel 
BE CURED QUICKLY! magnetods in place of the ordinary corset steels. 
Hair brushes, cure Headache in five minutes, . $3.00 These Corsets are all aay | charged, differing 
WN. $3.00 or 09.49. pes say is a round sum, but Flesh Brush, cures Rheumatism and Aches . 3.00 only in quality and design. They are elegant in 
what do you pay a tor for two or three visits? | Horse Brush, cures Lameness and Stiffness, 5.00 § shape and finish, made after the best French Pat- 
— You will never regret reading this entire advertise- |” “4 


ment. We could fill every page of this mag- 


azine with remarkable letters from grateful patrons 


Tooth Brush, Bristles do not come out, : . = .50 
Corsets, peevent and cure Sickness, $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


tern, and warranted satisfactory in every respect. 

All our other Electro magnetic goods and appli- 
ances as per adjoining List are of the finest mate- 
rial, powerfully effective and Excel in Every re- 
spect other so-called “ Electric” and ** Magnetic” 
Appliances however high priced. We caution the 
re to see that they get the Genuine Goods. 

r. Scott’s name appears on every article. If you 
cannot get them in your town, write us direct and 
we will advise you which appliance is best adapted. 
The Corset, Belt, and other appliances prevent, as 
well as cure diseases. They cannot harm and will 
almost invariably do good. Read these few of the 
thousand testimonials we are constantly receiving. 
We could fill this whole publication with such if 
space permitted. If any doubts exist in your mind 
write to the publisher of this Magazine regarding 
our responsibility. 


We will send either article to any address, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, with 20 cents added for 
packing or registration, except on the 50 cent goods, 
and we guarantee safe delivery into your hands. 
Remit in t-office money order, draft. check, or in 


Corsets, Nursing, ......-. 50 
who have beer cured. If you have amy pain, ache | Corsets, Abdominal, 18 to 36 inches, . .,. . 3.00 
or ill-feeling from any cause, if you seem “pretty § Hair Curler, Curls, Bangs and Crimps, . =. °.50 
well.” yet lack energy and do not feel “up to the Galvanic Generator, cures Dispepsia, . . . 
mark.” if you suffer from disease, we beg you to at | Nerve and Lung Invigorator, 100 magnet power, 10.00 
once try these remarkable curatives. They cannot | Nerve and Lung Invigorator, 50 magnet power,’ 5.00 
and do not injure like medicine. Always doing } Gent’s Belt, adjustable, full power, . - 3.00 
ood, never harm. There is no shock or sensation adies’ Abdominal Supporter, M5200 
elt in wearing them. There is no waiting a long J T adies, Belt, adjustable, full power, . . . . 3.00 
time for results; electro-magnetism acts quicy, Sleeping Caps. all sizes, 30 magnet power 3.00 
enerally the first week, more the first | Office Cap, po 
ay, and often even during the first hour they § Sciatic Appliance, all sizes,. . . . . . . Boo 
are worn their wonderful curative powers are felt. eg A all sizes, . 5.00 
The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish J Shoulder Appliance, all sizes, . ee 
circulation are stimulated, and all the old-time Knee Cap, 
health and good-feeling come back. They are con- Suspensory, complete (fine silk), . . . . 3.00 
structed on scientific principles, imparting an ex- Chest Protector, ... . 
hilarating, health-giving current to the whole sys- § Anklet, each, all sizes 3.00 
) tem. Professional men assert that there is hardly § Wristle h. all sizes 
: a disease which Electricity or Magnetism may not } Throat Protector, all sizes, prevents Pneumonia, 3.00 
benefit or cure, and they daily practice the same as J Insoles, per pair, all sizes, prevent Cold Feet, .° ~.50 
your own physician willinform you. Teething Necklace, helps the little ones, . pea * 
Tue CELEBRATED Dr. W. A. HAMmMonp, of SENT ON TRIAL, POST-PAID 
New York, formerly Surgeon-General of the U. S. J : 
Please mention this mn Agents wanted in every 
‘ Sample free. Liberal terms. 


PEERLESS 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 
FIREPLACE GRATES. 
The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 

Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed. 
Perfectly clean and free from dust. 

Costs little more than a common 

rate, 

In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 
Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- 
nio, Texas (60 in use), and in 10,000 American Homes. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state where you saw this advertisement. 


MES, 


J 
ared. BISSELL & GO., Pittshurgh, Pa. 
Send 10 cents postage, and we will mail 
iS you free a royal, valuable, sample box 
J of goods that will put you in the way of 
thi _" making more money at once than any- 
thing else in America. Both sexes of all ages can live 
PHIA. PS pay and work inspare time, or all the time. Cap- 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dit FELIX GOURAUDS 
Oriental Gream or Magical Beautifier. 


Removes Tan 


Pimples, 
$3 Freckles, Moth-Patches. 
ws Rash and Skin Diseases, 
every blem- 
ish on beauty,and 
23 defies detection. 
a*urs It has stood the 

@z test of years, 


and issoharmless 
we taste it to be 
sure the prepara- 
tion is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
The distin- 
ished Dr, L. 


ton (a patient ?)—" as you ladies will use them, I recom- 


mend 
One bottle wil 
Also Poudre Subtile re- 


| moves su uous hair without in? to the skin. 
| Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond 
St.. N. Y. For sale byall gists and fancy goods 


= dru 
dealers throughout the U. 


“" GEORGE A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


currency by registered letter at our risk, payable to 


FASHIONABLE ARTISTIC STATIONERY. 


Which for quality and attractive form in putting up, 
we claim superior to any similar kind that fen bone 
placed upon the market. 

Great care is taken that the paper is uniform, perfect 
and up to standard. 


Send for Special Price List giving details, etc. 


Imperial Artistic Stationery. 


Made from finest quality of extra plate finished pa- 
pers in all the latest and desirable tints. Each sheet 
and envelope is water-marked, guaranteeing its quality. 

The paper is put up by the ream in 4-ream boxes, 
and %-M. envelopes to match. Also in 1, 2, and 4 quires 
with envelopes to match in each box. 


Perfection Pure Linen Stationery. 


Made from pure Linen Stock, medium Mill Finish, 
allowing the finest steel pen to be used with ease. 
Each sheet and envelope water-marked guaranteeing 
its 

‘Lhe Raper is put up by the ream in {-ream boxes 
with %-M. envelopes to match. : 
Also in 1, 2 and 4 quires with envelopes to match in 

x. Cream and Azure tints. 


POWERS PAPER GO., Springfield, Mass, 


New Orricez, 62 Duanz Sr. 
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60 
CANDLE POWER’ 
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BURNER 


Absolutely Safe. 


This Burner gives the largest light of any burner 
ever made, and as a reading light, has no equal. The 
light can be extinguished as soartiy as gas is turned 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG. CO., 

22 and 24 Church St., New York. 


HALFORD 
SAUCE. 


THE GREAT RELISH. 
HONETIC SHORTHAND. 
For Self-Instru 


METHOD 
on. 
Price, $1.50. Special Instruction by Mail, $6.00. 


Send Stamp for Specimen Pages, &c. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


Needle Threadi 


3 nineteenth 
century. 
\ 
practical 
and 
reliable 
“ method of 
THREADING NEEDLES found ai /ast. 
The grandest, most useful and izstructive novelty ver 
vented for woman's use, and no lady’s work basket 
should be without it, Witha few minutes practice you 
can thread ordin coarse or fine needles of any make. 
Its superiority over the old common thimble is that it en 
ables alady to thrend her n edics with 
the freatest ease and rapidity, whileasasey.\i 
thimble it is equally as good. Itis very salable asit shows 
its value to such advantage as to convince the most skep- 
ticalcustomers. The threader is highly pelished, silver 
plated, and resembles coined silver. The Threaderis the 
most perfectever produced. ‘ihecomtined Thimble and 
Threader retails at 25 cents thon h they havesold ag 
high as $1.0@apiece. Sample by mail 25 cents, 
1 doz by mail. post-paid $].J0 set! for $3-00 profit $1.90 
3 doz by mail, prst-paid 3. «0 
6 doz by mail post-paid 6. “ 18.0 “ 
i2dozby “ 36.00 * 2600 


World M'f'g Co, 122 Nassau St. New York 


For Soc. club we 
nd FREE a Ring 


most lovely you ever saw, name on, 
roc. 12 new Golden Hidden Name 
toc. 25 plain gilt edge 10c. 10 grand Silk Covered 
cards goc. Send # for agent’s terms and sample 
case. HOLLEY CARD WORKS, Meriden, Conn. 


WHAT TO EAT 


AND 
HOW TO EAT IT. 


An interesting Lecture by B. F. BEARDSLY, M. D., 
of Binghamton, N. Y., on this all-important subject 
will be-sent free on application to every reader of 
Goop HouUSEKEEPING. Address, 

WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


icate and wonderful no d 
$1.00. Pierson’s Perfection 
son, Lilac, White and Blue 


White, White 


escription can convey any adequate idea of their 


r each of the eight colors for $1.00. Improved 
laced with Lavender, and Black, 5 cents 
Magnificent Improved Mignonette; Mammoth HybridySpira 


We offer this season the most valuable novelties in 


PLANTS AND SEEDS. 


The sensation of the season is the New Rose, “* American Beauty??—an cver- 
blooming Monthly Rose,—as large, fragrant and beautiful as the hardy or june 
Roses that bloom but oncea year. Itis the most valuable new plant offered in 
many years; flowers sell at wholesale at $1.00 each. Also “Her Majesty,’ ex- 
quisite flesh a rose, of enormous size, the largest ever raised. Oddities and 
novelties in Dahlias, *‘ The Moon Flower or Evening Glory,” an elegant climber; 
Mammoth Verbenas, each flower as large as a quarter-dollar; extra choice New 
Carnation Pinks. The “ Queen”’ ree the finest collection of Chrysan- 
themums in this country, and very many other novelties of sterling merit. 

<~ Our importation from Japan, of Lilinm Auratum, or Golden Banded 
Lily, the Queen of Lilies, is unusually fine. large healthy bulbs, sure to do well, 
o cents each, 3 for $:.00. We also offer in seeds, the New Giant or Trimardeay 
Ponsies. of mammoth size, 3 to 4 inches in diameter, 50 cents per paper. Pierson’s 
Perfection Pansies, Superbly colored ; exquisite, 40 sorts in rainbow colors. so del- 
beauty. 30 cents per popes; 4 for 

Asters—magnificent. A great improvement over all others. White, Rose, Crim- 
Variegated, Red and White Variegated, Dark Blue, Blood Red, 15 cents per 
Sweet Peas, Scarlet, Rose and White, Blush, 
r paper; one paper each of the six colors for 25 cents, 
3 the largest, finest and sweetest, 10 cents per 


paper; 6 for 50 cents. 15 choicest kinds of Flower Seeds for only 50 cents. .Any of the above articles sent on 


receipt of 

We abso 
quality consi 
by mail, two cents per plant 


r dozen; Pansies, 60 cents per dozen: Coleus. 60 cents per dozen; Petunias, 
cents per dozen; Heliotro 
send for our Seed and Plant Catalogue. 
terest to all lovers of choice flowers. S 
A beautiful lithograph of the new rose, ‘* Her 


rice, and safe arrival guaranteed. 
‘50 Ber. all the Standard Sorts o 
ered, and as an evidence of this, quote the following prices for Plants sent by express (when sent 


Plants at Lower Rates than any other leading house in the trade, 


dozen ; Fuchsias, 75 cents 
cents per dozen; Verbenas, 
r dozen, etc. If you want a beautiful garden at the least expense, 
Jery rey. poe handsomely illustrated, artistic, and of particular in- 
| readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, enclosing stamps to 
Majesty,’’ colored from nature, life-size, will be 


extra must be added to pay postage) —Roses, $1.00 
+ 75 cents 


Sent free to a 


sent, securely packed in roller, on receipt of 12 cents, including copy of Catalogue. 


Address, F. 
P. O. BOX H., 


R. PIERSON, Florist and Seedsman, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Ladies Do Your Own Stamping 


sprig of For 
bouquet of Daisies 
(vine of Daisivs and 


n = 
sprig of Bachelor’s Button, 3); in 
cluster of Strawberries, 2 
1 


With our new $1.00 Outfit 


You can SAVE Money by doing your own Stamping 
You can MAKE Money by doing it for others. 


Good $5 Stamping Outfit for $1.00 


5 Parchment Stamping Pat- 

price also How to Stamp Plush, 
26 Initials, size 1% in., for Hat- Felt, &c. Teaches the Kens- 

bands, Handkerchiets, &c...... 
ington, Plush Ribbon 
and other stitches. Also How to Do 
Embroidery Work........... LUSTRE PAINTING, 
2 Feltstamping Pad, 'mp, pat. .95 The patterns contained in 
Box t Stamping Powder. outi tare all useful and desir- 
1 Felt Tidy, with design stamped lable for stamping Hatbands, Lan» 
‘all readyto work, with 4 knots of silk land Table-Mats. Tidies, Doy!ies, 

Retal!l Value. -------$5.QOlhers, etc. 
of Roses, 2% wide |i single Rose and Bud, 2x2 in. 


> 


WN 


1 

ittle Butterfi 
3} Bird 
1 


lsprig of Barberries. 
vine of Leaves, 


w 
lstrip ofScallo 
lvine with Sc 
Braiding Vine: 1 im. wide 

1 

ofcrsing chiid for Tidy in outline 

1 outline design, Boy and Giri ting, 7 in. hich 


x3 in. 
x2in.- 
Forget-me-nots 5x6 in. 
‘erns, 5% in.wide 


With the Outfit You Can Learn the Art of the Kensington Embroidery. °::.:"" 


{ be: 
Perf mping, and doysour own stamping. You can adorn your house with handreds o a 
y An and Stamping 


%o embroidery for others, Many young ladies 


REMEMBER 

or Registered Letter, Postage 

Stamps taken. Send all orders to 


and paying business 
in their own homes. 
LY THREE DO 
Send Postal Note, Mone’ 


Pp 
mbdroide 
the entire Outfit willbe D 


TWO outfits $175 
sentina box for only One ollar 


et three of your friends to send with you and get your own ou if, FRE EE 
orld Man'f'é Co. 19% Nassau New Yor 


n bu: 


It is seldom 


anything so really worth 


Outfit. While 


outfit, the number, 


that we have an opportunity to direct attention to 
ly of auliee as this Complete Stamping 
almost ridiculously low for the entire 


the price 
* and variety of the articles furnished 


almost exceeds belief. Even for a family to doits own stamping the 


outfit would be 


of great service; but when it is realized, that by 


means of the instructions, sampies and materials that are included 


as “ Outfits,’ any lady can easily become skilled in making choice 
Dinstanten ian of pa elegant patterns, and in executing every 
description of perforated stamping thus making a nice addition & 
her income in a very easy and pleasant way,it would seem tha 
scarcely anyone would neglect taking advantage of so favorable ~ 
onportunity SLhese stamping outfits are particularly recommen 
éd for house wid use and, in our opinion, well worthy of attentive 
consideration. Kindly mention our paper when you order, 


Harper’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Weekl.. 

Harper’s Bazar, 

Harper’s Young People, 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BROTHER, 
Advertising Agents, 

Broadway, Mew York 

—Send for Estimate.— 


viii 
“ee 
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WE 
£5 8 gh 1 bunch of Roses & Buds. in, 
lsprig of Daisies, 4in, high 
sprig of Smilax, Sin, high 
c Greatest 1 design, wison Branch isingle Buttercup. 2x2 ia. 
1 design of Child’s Face } high 
MB 18prig of Daisies, 4x5 in, ide 
| growing design of Violets, for Lambre- 1 vine of Point Re 
quins, &c,¢inches high A 
q A 
| 
4 
TI ‘Gol D r nice Pencil or 
ihe new GOLDifne Handkerchief 
sf 30 Cardsrrinér Floralsfor Autograph or p’ 
oe 


: 


| 


¥ 


Goov HOUSEKEEPING. iii 


eir 
correspondence should in-. 
quire for Crane's Ladies’ 
Papers and Envel- 
s to match (the old and 

iable line). These g 
are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 


Send for Catalogue. 


unstirpassed .in Purit 


- Summer and other Flowering 


BULBS. 


HENRY K, SIMONS, Greenfield, Mass. 


Lapies | FLOWER SEEDS, Beautiful ROSES, GLUTEN 


FOOD. Free from Bran or Starch. 

New Waste-Reépairing. Bread and Gem Flour. Six 
| pounds free to phyecans and clergymen who will pay 
| transportation. Send for Circular. 


oF O U FARWELL & RHINES, 
PROPRIETORS, 
Watertown, N. 


Tone, and Beautiful So t 


EMERY KNIFE SHARPENER. 


CARVER’S FRIEND.” 

Afew roar will axe the dullést knife a keen 
which -very house a appreciate. Hands or 
table kitchen use, Turkish. Emery, 
with wire ti and will last for Price, 
= e Rosew: Coco Bolo handle, 85 cents, 

roa handle, 60 chute. Sent post paid on receipt | 

GOOD AGENTS WANTE 

WE PARKIN, 11 South Water 8t.,; Cleve’and, 0. 


= 


Rubber Mat. , 


gnu facturey 


CARPET HOUSES 
KEEP THEM. 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


5 bya en the finest foréi roductions. Sold 
in a variety ints and R U 3 E MATS and MAT TI N G, 


Also Rubber Stair Treads, 


FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 
Almost Indestructible. or crorus. 
Good Housekeepers will consult their own 
interests by adopting them wherever great 

wear is imposed upon particular places. 


:Take none but the genuine. All our goods 
‘are Avoid imitations. 


NEW YORK BELTING AED PACKING 


Stair Tread. 


HARDWARE STORES 
KEEP THEM. 
15 Park Kow, NEW | YORE. 


Oi 
O ALUSTRATED 
SIZES, 3B TOGO PRICES 


Fok. removing *Parnt, 
O11 and GREASE SPoTs 


your Duvearsr or 
GROCEBYMAN does not 
keep it, send 25 cts. to us 
=4 for sample box, 


Clark &t. 
Curcaco, 


WASHER 


teothe “LOVELL” WASHER to do better 

dott. do it rege in less time than any cther machine 
A in the world, five, years, and if, it don't the 
, clothes clean without rubbing, we will refund the ae 


ACENTS WANTED snow 


PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to ee per 
mont... Farmers make $200 to $500 during the ter, La- 
dics havegreat success sel! Betall peiosonty 
= $5. Sample to those cy S82. Also theCele- 

ufacturers’ 


particulars, 
LOVELL WASHER C0., ERIE, Pa. 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF HLARTFORD, 


——ISS JES—— 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
Of ¢.cry Desirable Form, for Family Protection or Investment 
for | -rsonal Benefit—aLt containing liberal /Von-forfeiture pro- 
ACCIDENT POLICIES, 
SEPARATELY OR COMBINED WITH LIFE POLICIES, 


Inde: nile eo Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
Profi:s, the Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental In- 
jury, vith Principal Sum-in case of Death. 
) olicies not forfeited by changé of occupation but paid 
pro rata. 


RESOURCES AND RECORD JULY 1, 1885. 


All C'.ims paid without delay or discount on receipt of satis- 
factory proofs. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
ROD) EY DENNIS, Secretary. JOHN: E. MORRIS, Assistant Sec’y. 


Pai -Up Cash Capital, “ - $600,000 
otal Liabilities, - - 5, 966,723.00 

Sup to Policy-holders, - 2,088,810.30 

Amo paid Life Policy-holders, - -  $3)165,338.38 

“ Accident Policy-Holders, - $7,741,252.94 

Tota! Losses Paid, $10,906,591.32 |: 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE. 


HORTICULTURAL 
ART JOURNAL. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CYCLOPADIA 


—or— 


Fruits and Flowers. 


In twelve monthly parts. The whole containing forty-eight colored 
plates, with-appropriate reading matter regarding the 
introduction of new varieties. 


$3.00 per Year. Sample Copies, 30 cents each. 


MENSING & STECHER, 
| ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


uP We make a specialty of colored plates for catalogues and plate books 
for Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 


i 
& | 

S "A & great necessity in every 
| 

ry 

| 

i 

‘ 

| 
a 

‘ 


Goop HouSEKEEPFING, - 


NAR 


MATCHLESS 
PIANOS 
33 Union Square, N. Y. 


Hlale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.,$) 
Gienn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25. 
GermanCorn Remover killsOorns, Banions,2), 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, 5) 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure iu 1 Minute, 3. 
Dean*s Bheumatic Pilis are a sure cure, 50: 


PERFUMES, 


Landborg’s Perfame, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchai Niel: 
Lundborg’s Perfume, alpine Violet. 

Landborg'’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley 


Mucu of the chafing of children under the joints where the skin lies in- | 


, folds is due to the use of Soap containing too much alkali. In the Ivory | 


Soap there is no excess of alkali, so it.can be used in the nursery with the j 
most satisfactory results, When applying it, rub a wet cloth upon. the , ' 


Soap, then wash tenderly, but thoroughly, and rinse ‘perfectly, specially 


the folds of flesh, with,clear water, and dry--with equalcare:’ 
Prof. Leeds, of the Stevens Institute of Technology, says:- “The Ivory tor Mallroad Extress Office’ 


Soap, while strongly cleansing, leavés theskin soft and pleasant to the touch.” 


If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-tent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a-large cake of IVORY SOAP, 


THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furnace, 1 
Combined in One. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Send, for reports from your. own: state and neighborhood. 


M ler grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of spacé without forcing. 
SAMUEL BANCROFT, JR., Wiltgington, Del. 
One ‘grate heats two rooms—each 18 x 14 feet—in zero weather, 
Henry L. Green, River Pomt, R. 1. 
The grate heats my sittngtope, - x 24 x 14 feet when’ mercury 
is 30” below zero. Amory, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
I heat 12 feet square, 13 x 22 feet, and mdke 
comforta bed-room.over each, with one grate. 
B. Secor, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The grate heats’a room x 13 feet. down stairs, and another of 
same Size up stairs. { ETHERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass, 
The grate in the north a “i my siiting-room, 46 x 18 feet, heats = 
#z it and. a room of the same size above so-thoroughly that flowers in & 
=. the bay-window on the south in both rooms have never ‘been touched 
yith frost, though the mercury has been'as low as.15° below zero. 
Wm. S, THompson, Springfield, Mo. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


& 
ee EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 77 Beekman St., New York. | 


| 


